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The  (fore  of  (Secretarial  Training 

An  Address  Read  before  the  ig2y  Gregg  Regional  Conference  at  Pittsburgh 

By  E.  A.  Brown 

.Actual  Business  College,  Akron,  Ohio 


/HAVE  been  assigned  for  discussion 
the  subject,  “The  Core  oi  Secretarial 
Training.”  This  is  a  very  difficult  subject 
upon  which  to  talk  because  of  the  various  in¬ 
terpretations  put  upon  a  secretarial  course  by 
the  different  schools  in  this  community.  The 
caption  is  rather  catchy  and  therefore  it  is 
grossly  misused  today. 

Not  very  many  schools  are  giving  what  I 
would  call  an  efficient  secretarial  course.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  the  course  my  school  is 
giving,  and  hesitate  very  often  to  say  to  pros¬ 
pective  registrants  that  the  secretarial  course 
is  what  the  name  implies.  We,  the  private 
school  men,  are  directly  responsible  for  this 
condition ;  and  the  next  few  years  will  see  this 
course  put  on  the  plane  it  deserves.  We  have 
solved  other  Commercial  Training  problems, 
and  so  we  eventually  will  get  this  course  prop¬ 
erly  classified.  I  do  not  want  to  claim  that 
the  Private  Business  Scho<d  is  offering,  or 


soon  will  offer,  a  Secretarial  Science  Course. 
There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  Sec¬ 
retarial  Science  Course  and  the  Secretarial 
Course.  They  cannot  be  given  by  like  cur¬ 
ricula,  or  the  same  corps  of  instructors,  or 
equipment.  The  Secretarial  Science  Course 
belongs  in  colleges  and  universities,  covering 
a  period  of  training  of  at  least  four  years. 
The  Secretarial  Training  Course  has  a  place 
in  the  private  school  or  high  school.  My  re¬ 
marks  must  be  confined  to  the  Business  School. 

Important  Factors  in  Secretarial  Training 

We  can  train  secretaries  efficiently  if  we  will 
go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  I  will  enumerate 
some  of  the  more  important  factors  as  follows : 

1.  No  students  should  be  allowed  to  matriculate  for 
the  Secretarial  Training  Course  until  they  have 
graduated  from  a  first-grade  high  school.  We 
sometimes  try  to  get  around  this  entrance  require- 
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ment  by  supplying  the  words  “or  equivalent."  I 
am  not  saying  that  some  students  who  do  not  have 
a  high  school  education  are  deficient  educationally. 
The  point  is,  let  us  be  very  careful  on  this  en¬ 
trance  qualification;  and  if  we  use  the  word  equiva¬ 
lent,  let  it  stand  for  something  more  than  an 
evasion. 

2.  I  believe  that  most  of  the  teachers  in  the  private 
schools  are  good  teachers.  Some  of  them  may 
not  have  the  degrees  possessed  by  teachers  of  the 
same  subjects  in  the  high  school,  but  most  of  them 
make  up  for  this  lack  of  education  by  having  good 
business  experience.  I  consider  business  experience 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  any  teacher  who 
desires  to  train  stenographers,  secretaries,  or  ac¬ 
countants.  Let  every  private  school  man  be  sure 
his  teachers  are  the  best  he  can  get  for  the  money 
he  can  afford  to  pay. 

3.  Our  equipment  must  be  of  the  proper  type,  such 
as  good  desks,  comfortable  chairs,  typewriters  that 
will  enable  the  student  to  do  work  that  will  be  at 
all  times  an  encouragement.  Other  equipment 
should  be  bookkeeping  machines,  calculators,  billing 
machines,  filing  equipment,  etc.  These,  at  least, 
are  necessary  in  proi)erly  equipped  schools. 

4.  Our  “quarters”  is  a  term  usually  applied  to  our 
school  home  and  needs  much  attention  at  this  time. 
Today  every  community  has  a  high  school  building 
of  which  it  can  be  justly  proud.  How  much  longer 
are  the  graduates  of  these  high  schools  going  to 
I)e  satisfied  with  the  “quarters”  of  many  of  our 
business  schools?  One  business  man  said  to  me 
recently,  in  discussing  a  satisfactory  location  for 
my  -school,  “Get  a  building  of  your  own,  or  the 
lop  floor  of  the  best  office  building  in  the  city.” 
He  was  right.  I  feel  satisfied  that  most  of  the 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  meet  this  requirement. 
If  we  do  not,  the  future  is  going  to  be  very  dis- 
apiwinting.  However,  if  we  keep  up  our  standards 
and  provide  suitable  school  room  environment,  our 
future  will  be  exceptionally  bright. 

5.  The  starting  of  new  students  every  day,  or  at 
least  every  Monday,  is  a  practice,  in  ray  judgment, 
that  must  be  remedied.  We  have  not,  within 
recent  years,  started  classes  oftener  than  the  first 
Monday  of  each  month.  V\'e  are  now  trying  to 
lengthen  this  time  to  every  six  weeks.  This  has 
worked  no  hardship  on  us,  and,  in  fact,  has  in¬ 
creased  our  enrollment.  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
“any  time  enrollment”  should  be  classed  along 
with  “individual  instruction,”  as  a  policy  that  is 
injurious  to  the  school  practicing  it.  The  schools 
using  these  tactics  to  get  business  are,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  due  for  an  awakening.  However,  very  few 
schools  advertise  “individual  instruction”  because 
they  know  that,  theoretically  and  financially,  it’s 
impossible. 

The  Curriculum 

What  would  be  considered  a  good  secretarial 
training  course  in  Akron  might  not  meet  the 
conditions  at  all  in  Cleveland  or  Pittsburgh 
or  in  some  other  industrial  center;  so  it  is 
rather  hard  to  give  a  complete  curriculum 
which  would  meet  the  needs  of  all  communities. 

I  will  give  a  list  of  the  subjects  which  we 
include  in  the  course  given  in  our  school. 

The  Principles  of  Bookkeeping,  Partnership 
Bookkeeping,  Corporation  Accounting,  Busi¬ 
ness  Arithmetic,  Rapid  Calculation,  Business 
Writing,  Commercial  Law,  Calculating  Ma¬ 
chines,  all  the  subjects  covered  in  our  Steno¬ 


graphic  Course,  Business  Finance,  Salesman¬ 
ship.  History  of  Commerce  and  Secretarial 
Problems. 

Length  of  Course 

The  time  required  to  complete  this  course  is 
about  fifteen  months.  The  emphasis  in  this 
course  is  placed  upon  English,  Office  Methods, 
and  general  office  training.  Of  course,  you 
know  that  we  do  not  neglect  thorough  training 
in  shorthand  and  typewriting. 

Presenting  the  Subjects 

How  these  subjects  are  handled  in  our  school 
would  be  of  little  interest  here  but,  briefly,  it 
might  not  be  out  of  order  to  speak  of  some 
of  the  outstanding  ones.  I’ll  speak  of  Short¬ 
hand  first.  This  subject  is  carried  on  entirely 
in  class-work.  One  fifty-minute  period  in  the 
morning  is  devoted  entirely  to  Manual  work; 
the  afternoon  recitation,  to  simple  dictation  and 
translation  from  Alice  Hunter’s  “Graded 
Readings  in  Gregg  Shorthand.’’  Four  tests  are 
given  in  the  theory  of  Shorthand — at  the  end 
of  Lessons  5,  10,  15,  and  20.  A  grade  of 
90  per  cent  is  required  in  order  that  the  student 
may  proceed  to  new  lessons.  If  this  grade  is 
not  attained,  then  a  thorough  review  is  neces¬ 
sary  and  he  is  again  submitted  to  a  searching 
examination. 

Our  Typing  Department  has  four  six-week 
classes — the  keyboard,  the  letter  writing,  the 
billing,  and  the  legal  class.  The  first  three 
weeks  in  each  class  are  devoted  to  the  subjects 
listed,  while  the  remaining  three  are  used  for 
speed  work  entirely.  Intensive  drills  are  given 
each  day  in  addition  to  the  Manual  work. 
A  definite  speed  is  required  for  promotion  to 
each  class,  with  a  finishing  speed  of  45  net 
words  on  a  ten-minute  test  to  enter  Dictation. 
Fifty  net  words  are  required  to  enter  our 
Advanced  Dictation  Class,  and  60  words  to 
graduate.  However,  at  all  times,  our  motto 
is  “Accuracy  First.’’ 

The  attitude  towards  English  of  the  majority 
of  the  students  who  come  from  high  school 
is  that  it  is  a  subject  to  be  regarded  lightly, 
or  one  in  which  their  knowledge  is  sufficient 
for  their  work  in  a  business  office. 

To  counteract  this  tendency,  we  have  in¬ 
stalled  a  text  of  freshman  college  standard, 
which  goes  a  step  farther  than  any  high  school 
text.  We  find  that  this  grade  of  English  ap¬ 
peals  to  the  students  and  we  have  no  trouble 
in  maintaining  their  interest.  We  also  find  that 
this  step  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  solving 
our  problem  in  Business  English. 

fCottfintied  on  fafse  20ft) 
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The  Use  of  the  blackboard  in 
Teaching  Shorthand 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

— ^ome  Observations  and  (Suggestions — 


7*  HE  most  important  point  in  acquiring 
general  proficiency  at  the  blackboard,  as 
I  said  last  month,  is  that  the  teacher 
should  be  interested  in  blackboard  work.  If 
he  looks  upon  it  as  a  “got-to-be-done”  task, 
it  will  show  signs  of  his  grudging  labors. 

He  can  make  it  interesting — interesting  to 
himself — ^by  treating  it  as  a  subject  in  itself, 
to  be  studied  just  as  any  other  subject  is 
studied.  He  should  delve  into  its  possibilities 
and  its  value.  He  should  aim  at  a  standard 
of  neatness  and  excellence,  and  practice  as¬ 
siduously  to  attain  that  standard. 

Handling  the  Chalk 

Among  the  points  which  the  teacher  will 
find  worthy  of  special  care  and  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  the  method  of  handling  the  chalk.  Many 
teachers  grip  the  chalk  too  tightly,  just  as  the 
beginner  in  golf  grips  his  clubs  with  rigid 
muscles  until  he  has  learned  the  knack  of  the 
game.  The  chalk  should  be  held  lightly,  and 
should  be  turned  from  time  to  time  as  the 
writing  proceeds.  Changing  its  position  slightly 
prevents  the  wear  from  being  all  in  one  place 
and  aids  in  making  forms  with  uniform  thick¬ 
ness  of  line. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  chalk 
be  held  correctly.  The  mode  of  holding  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  of  holding  a  pen  or  pencil. 
It  should  be  held  at  a  greater  slant  than  is 
adopted  in  holding  a  pencil,  and  the  end  of 
the  chalk  should  point  towards  the  inside  of 
the  hand.  A  new  piece  of  chalk  should  be 
broken  in  two  and  the  broken  end  of  one 
portion  should  be  applied  to  the  board. 

The  Use  of  Colored  Chalk 

The  use  of  colored  chalk  for  the  display  of 
such  outlines  as  have  been  written  incorrectly 
by  several  students,  or  written  incorrectly  at 
the  second  or  third  attempt  by  one  or  more, 
is  recommended  by  many  teachers.  Colored 
chalk  may  be  useful  in  several  other  ways.  It 
may  be  used  for  making  the  key  outline  or 


outlines  in  a  lesson  conspicuous — in  the  lessons 
on  disjoined  prefixes  and  suffixes,  for  instance. 
It  may  be  used  to  encircle  a  part  of  an  outline 
that  is  to  be  emphasized  or  explained.  It  may 
be  utilized  in  dividing,  where  necessary,  one 
part  of  a  lesson  from  another. 

And  it  may  be  used — and  is  used  very  widely 
— in  the  display  and  explanation  of  the  long- 
hand  basis  of  Gregg  Shorthand.  If  the  teacher 
shows  the  well-known  ellipses  in  color,  writes 
the  various  longhand  letters  in  white,  and 
outlines  in  color  those  portions  of  the  letters 
from  which  the  shorthand  forms  are  derived 
and  then  leaves  the  display  on  the  board  for 
a  while,  the  students  will  be  more  than  ready 
to  grasp  the  practicability  of  the  longhand 
basis  and  the  logic  of  the  ellipse. 

In  night  school  classes  teachers  have  found 
that  yellow,  medium-soft  chalk  can  be  seen 
more  plainly  and  is  easier  on  the  eyes  than  is 
white  chalk. 

Position  at  the  Board 

\  common  fault  is  that  of  standing  too  close 
to  the  board.  When  the  writer  is  too  close  to 
the  board  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  free,  vig¬ 
orous,  graceful  swing  to  the  writing;  nor  can 
there  be  a  correct  visual  impression  of  the 
forms.  The  latter  is  of  great  importance. 
Without  a  clear  visual  impression  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  preserve  lineality,  slant,  curvature, 
proportion,  etc. 

The  correct  position  is  nearly  an  arm’s 
length  from  the  board.  The  eraser  should  be 
held  in  the  left  hand,  preferably  behind  the 
back.  Wherever  practicable  the  outlines  should 
be  written  above  the  head  so  that  all  of  the 
pupils  itlay  see  easily  the  movement  of  the 
teacher’s  arm  as  he  executes  the  word  form, 
“for  the  act  is  worth  just  as  much  to  the  learner 
as  the  result,  and  sometimes  more.’’ 

Lack  0^  Lineality 

When  the  writing  slants  downwards — or 
upwards — at  the  end  of  the  line  of  writing  it 
shows  that  the  writer  has  not  a  correct  visual 
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impression  of  what  he  is  doing.  In  some  cases 
this  is  due  to  incorrect  position,  as  explained 
in  the  previous  paragraph ;  but  in  most  cases  it 
is  caused  by  the  writer  not  moving  along  as  he 
writes.  In  other  words,  the  teacher  assumes  a 
position  at  the  beginning  of  the  line,  and  as 
the  writing  proceeds  he  remains  in  that  position, 
merely  stretching  out  his  arm  to  form  the  char¬ 
acters  at  the  end  of  the  line.  This  practice 
inevitably  results  in  a  lack  of  lineality. 

Some  teachers  line  the  board  with  a  knife 
or  other  sharp  instrument,  allowing  the  chalk 
dust  to  accumulate  in  the  fine  cut  so  that  the 
line  stands  out  clearly  against  the  dark  back¬ 
ground.  These  fine  cuts  in  no  way  harm  the 
board  for  practical  purposes  and  are  a  great 
aid  in  securing  better  proportion,  spacing,  and 
arrangement  of  the  material. 

"Side-Stepping'*  in  Board  Work 

When  the  writing  is  finished,  the  teacher 
should  always  step  far  enough  away  from  the 
board  to  permit  all  students  to  have  an  un¬ 
obstructed  view  of  all  the  writing  on  the  board. 
Students  who  are  seated  in  the  left-hand  corner 
of  the  room  very  often  suffer  from  the  for¬ 
getfulness  of  teachers  in  this  matter. 

The  blackboard  should  never  be  placed  at 
the  side  of  the  room  near  one  corner  or  end, 
for  then  some  pupils  will  have  to  view  it  at 
such  an  acute  angle  as  seriously  to  distort  the 
proportion,  shape,  and  slant  of  the  forms  you 
have  written. 

The  outlines  themselves  should  be  just  large 
enough  to  be  visible  readily  from  any  point  in 
the  room.  All  the  strokes  should  be  vivid  and 
clear  without  sacrificing  the  characteristic 
Gregg  lightness.  The  lines  should  be  bright 
and  sharp— not  dull,  gray,  lifeless. 

As  a  rule,  that  picture  is  best  which  looks 
best  at  a  distance.  So,  too,  as  a  rule,  that 
blackboard  writing  is  best  which  looks  best 
at  the  back  of  the  room.  It  is  well,  therefore, 
for  the  teacher  to  make  sure  of  the  visibility 
of  his  outlines  by  walking  to  various  points  of 
the  room  after  each  writing,  and  by  studying 
the  effect  of  the  copy  upon  himself.  He  may 
find,  for  instance,  that,  while  the  outlines  are 
correct  in  size  and  are  vivid,  yet  a  strong  light 
is  shining  from  above  the  blackboard  directly 
into  the  eyes  of  his  pupils,  making  the  outlines 
almost  invisible  to  them. 

No  one  position  is  best  for  all  rooms,  all 
lights,  and  all  conditions,  but  the  true  teacher 
is  flexible  enough  to  meet  the  pupils’  needs, 
and  there  is  usually  some  one  position  that  is 
best  for  each  schoolroom  condition. 

What  Artistic  Writing  Means 

Neatness,  tidiness,  and  uniformity  of  sire 
of  outlines  can  be  worked  into  a  lesson  on 


_ iS.' 

artistry,  and  all  of  these  points  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  with  ease  and  with  effect. 

The  teacher  should  divide  the  board  into 
columns  to  represent  the  pages  or  the  columns 
of  a  notebook.  He  should  fill  these  columns 
with  neat,  uniform,  artistic  writing,  and  work¬ 
ing  in,  unobtrusively  and  by  no  means  in  the 
way  of  an  object  lesson,  the  greater  ease  of 
transcription,  the  higher  speed,  and  the  in¬ 
crease  in  accuracy  which  comes  with  artistic 
shorthand  writing — greater  ease  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  because  the  outlines  will  “flow”  and  will, 
therefore,  be  clearer;  higher  speed,  for  the 
reason  already  stated;  increase  in  accuracy, 
because  artistic  care  gives  rise  to  extra  fore¬ 
thought,  and  such  extra  forethought  will  drive 
out  at  least  a  few  of  the  mistakes. 

There  is  a  profound  self-satisfaction,  too, 
in  the  ability  to  write  beautiful  shorthand,  and 
all  the  effort  put  into  acquiring  the  art  is  more 
than  repaid  in  the  personal  joy  to  be  derived 
from  it.  In  addition,  the  good  influence  its 
acquisition  has  upon  the  students  is  clear  gain. 

If  the  teacher  feels  that  his  blackboard  notes 
are  not  sufficiently  good,  an  hour  or  half  an 
hour  a  day  devoted  to  this  work — after  school 
if  necessary — for  even  a  month  will  result  in 
such  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  work 
of  the  students  that  the  teacher  will  continue 
to  practice  until  artistic  notes  have  become  a 
matter  of  habit. 

Beauty  of  outline  and  technical  skill  can 
become  a  hobby,  and  enthusiasm  for  these 
things  can  be  communicated  to  the  students, 
with  the  result  that  the  quality  of  the  short¬ 
hand  in  the  class  will  be  raised  to  a  very  high 
standard. 

Raggedness" 

Students  should  be  taught  to  acquire  the 
swift,  facile  way  of  commencing  and  finishing 
each  outline  as  it  should  be  commenced  and 
finished,  without  superfluous  “ends”  or  flicks 
of  the  pen,  and  gaps  where  gaps  should 
not  be. 

More  work  for  the  blackboard  to  do  1  A 
board  adorned  with  outlines  that  are  perfect 
in  these  particulars,  as  in  every  other,  will 
tend  to  eliminate  any  “raggedness”  which  may 
have  crept  into  the  execution  of  the  outlinc.s 
in  the  notebooks.  More,  it  will  show  the  stu¬ 
dents  that  the  little  extra  care  taken  in  avoid¬ 
ing  this  raggedness  will  be  well  spent,  bringing 
increased  speed,  accuracy — and  satisfaction. 

Telling  them  that  shorthand  is  an  art  won’t 
convince  them.  They  know  shorthand  as  a 
useful,  practical  subject,  but  one  doesn’t  asso¬ 
ciate  art  with  a  useful,  practical  science.  Art 
is — oh,  something  airy,  dreamy,  impractical. 
How  can  art  be  mentioned  in  the  same  breath 
with  businesslike,  practical  shorthand  1 
{Continued  on  page  204) 
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T^lans  for  the  Qoming 

1928  (convention  oj  the  Eastern  (commercial 
Teachers’  ^Association 

Hotel  Penmyl'vania,  New  York  Qty,  April  j,  6,  and  7 

Basic  Studies  Series  in  Commercial  Education  to  be  Preparea 


7"* HE  Executive  Board  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 

at  its  meeting  in  New  York  City  on 
^  June  4,  1927,  planned  and  adopted  a  pro¬ 
fessional  program  of  great  importance  to 
American  commercial  education. 

This  professional  program  is  planned  over 
a  period  of  three  years  to  result  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  printing  of  three  yearbooks  in  com¬ 
mercial  education,  as  follows: 

1928  Yearbook,  Foundations  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Education 

1929  Yearbook,  Curriculum-Making 
in  Commercial  Education 
1930  Yearbook,  Administration  and 
Supervision  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation 

These  yearbooks  are  to  be  known  as  the 
"Basic  Studies  Series  in  Commercial  Educa¬ 
tion."  The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association  is 
to  serve  as  the  yearbook  commission. 

These  yearbooks  will  grow  out  of  the  1928, 
1929,  and  1930  annual  conventions.  'The  1928 
program,  for  example,  will  have  for  its  general 
topic:  Where  are  we  going  in  commercial 
EDUCATION?  To  answer  this  question  we  must 
determine  at  the  outset  from  where  we  are 
starting  in  commercial  education.  This  sug¬ 
gests  four  main  phases  of  the  program: 

1.  A  philosophy  of  commercial  education  to  answer 
the  question,  what  kind  of  business  life,  as  an 
embodiment  of  best  American  Social  Life,  should 
we  seek  to  build? 

2.  A  technique  of  research  in  commercial  education 
to  answer  the  question,  what  method  of  work  should 
we  use  to  build  a  commercial  education  that  fits 
the  desired  kind  of  American  Business  Life? 

3.  Research  cases  in  commercial  education  to  answer 
the  question:  What  scientific  data  have  we  now 
available  upon  which  to  base  a  reconstruction  of 
commercial  education  in  keeping  with  the  desired 
kind  of  American  Business  Life? 

4.  Problem  in  commercial  teacher-training  to  answer 
the  questions: 

(a)  How  do  the  qualifications  of  the  commercial 
teacher  compare  with  those  of  other  teacher  groups, 
(b)  What  should  be  the  nature  of  the  commercial 
teacher-training  curriculum  that  will  prepare  the 
kind  of  commercial  teacher  who  can  realize  the 
social  mission  of  commercial  education  in  American 
Business  Life? 

All  these  questions  will  be  dealt  with  at  the 
1928  convention  in  the  general  and  depart¬ 


mental  meetings.  Every  part  of  the  program 
is  planned  so  that  it  will  result  in  a  unified 
yearbook  of  basic  importance  not  only  to  com¬ 
mercial  education  but  to  the  whole  field  of 
American  Education.  The  Department  of 
Superintendence  of  the  National  Education 
Association  during  the  past  year  produced  a 
Fifth  Yearbook,  that  concerns  the  junior  high 
school  curriculum.  Its  Sixth  Yearbook,  for 
1928,  will  discuss  the  senior  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum.  Both  yearbooks  attempt  to  present 
the  best  theory  and  practice  of  commercial 
education.  These  yearbooks  are  of  major 
importance  to  commercial  educators  of  private 
and  public  schools,  secondary  and  collegiate. 

Should  the  commercial  teachers  of  the 
E.  C.  T.  A.  stand  by  and  leave  outstanding 
leadership  of  commercial  education  to  the 
Department  of  Superintendence,  which  is  more 
or  less  inadequately  prepared  to  accomplish 
alone  this  great  task?  Should  we  not  cooperate 
with  the  Department  by  having  the  E.  C.  T.  A. 
assert  its  leadership  through  the  planning  of 
a  series  of  yearbooks  that  will  serve  as  needed 
supplementary  material  ? 

Every  commercial  teacher  may  obtain  a  copy 
of  each  yearbook  simply  by  enrolling  as  a 
member  of  the  E.  C.  T.  A.  and  paying  the 
$2.00  membership  dues.  One  thousand  paid 
members  is  the  goal  of  the  1928  Convention 
that  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City,  April  5,  6,  7.  You  are  ap¬ 
pointed  as  a  member  of  the  MEMBERSHIP 
COMMITTEE  to  help  get  new  members.  The 
professional  program  that  the  Executive  Board 
has  planned  should  win  the  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  of  every  commercial  teacher. 

Members  of  The  Executive  Board: 

Seth  B.  Carkin,  Packard  School,  New 
York,  Secretary 
Harry  I.  Good 

Mabel  S.  Hastings,  Vice-President 
George  L.  Hoffacker 
Irvin  L.  Lindabury 
Arnold  M.  Lloyd,  Treasurer 
Paul  S.  Lomax,  President 
John  A.  Luman 
Alexander  Pugh 
Milton  F.  Stauffer 
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‘With  the  (Conventions  in  the  <ChCiddle  West 

J^all  >'JMeetings 

Repof'ted  by  Goldina  M.  Fisher 


ATH BRINGS  of  commercial  teachers  in 
the  state  and  district  associations  present 
an  interesting  panorama  of  business  as 
revealed  through  the  various  classrooms.  Had 
one  the  opportunity  of  “tuning  in”  on  all  these 
broadcastings,  he  would  have  been  refreshed 
to  note  the  variety,  the  scope,  and  the  zeal 
attending  the  efforts  of  commercial  teachers  in 
all  classes  of  schools. 

For  instance,  tuning  in  on  the  Missouri  meet¬ 
ing,  you  hear  the  stentorian  voice  of  a  business 
man  urging  commercial  teachers  to  stress  the 
cardinal  virtues  of  integrity,  reliability,  and 
plain  unadorned  common  sense.  Presently, 
you  hear  a  change  of  program.  It  seems  as 
though  an  informal  meeting  has  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  modern  court  with  the  prosecuting 
and  defending  lawyers  “putting”  questions  to 
a  witness.  What  is  it  all  about?  It  is  the 
grilling  of  a  business  man  in  the  interest  of 
classroom  procedure,  in  the  interest  of  modern¬ 
izing  and  harmonizing  the  curricula  to  what 
has  become  the  business  status  of  the  hour. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  a  larger  and  a  better 
concept  of  what  education  is  required — not 
merely  to  conform  to  the  primary  demands  in 
business  but  to  promote  the  business  stature 
of  an  individual. 

You  listen  to  the  Indiana  meeting.  You 
hear  an  earnest  plea  to  test  the  best,  that  the 


best  might  be  still  better.  This  was  a  voice 
warning  against  all  semblance  of  conservatism 
in  dealing  with  the  live  topics  vital  to  business 
education.  You  hear  prophecy,  well-founded 
prophecy,  touching  upon  teaching  and  learning 
efficiency.  You  are  surprised  to  hear  the 
prophet  speaking  of  the  economy  of  learning 
resulting  from  a  curriculum  which  promotes 
the  economic  use  of  the  pupils’  time.  Economy 
of  the  pupils’  time?  You  do  not  hear  that 
thought  very  often,  but  how  true  are  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  nevertheless ! 

Eager  to  embrace  all  that  is  going  on,  you 
turn  to  Wisconsin.  Stock-taking  is  in  order — 
a  survey  which  reestablishes  a  definite  premise 
and  a  revaluation  of  courses.  Clearly  there 
is  dissatisfaction — a  wholesome  dissatisfaction 
with  present  attainment.  There  is  a  brief 
second  of  quietude.  Suddenly,  an  inquiry, 
“How  can  it  be  done?”  Leadership  begins  to 
assert  itself,  guideposts  are  determined  and  a 
committee  is  further  instructed.  What  con¬ 
cerned  that  famous  teacher,  Matthew  Arnold, 
as  an  individual  in  steering  clear  of  unattrac¬ 
tive  courses  now  engages  a  group  of  com¬ 
mercial  educators  in  further  realization  of  that 
factor  which  makes  education  the  greatest 
business  in  the  world — PROGRESS !  But  to 
be  specific,  let  us  spend  a  little  time  with  each 
particular  association. 


Arkansas 

Uttu  Rock 


^  HE  meeting  of  Arkansas  commercial 

teachers  was  reported  upon  enthusiastically 
by  George  A.  Macon,  supervisor  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Education  of  the  Memphis  Public 
Schools. 

Miss  Marjorie  Armstrong,  of  the  Searcy 
High  School,  gave  some  specific  examples  of 
interest  devices  in  teaching  beginning  type¬ 
writing.  She  emphasized  the  necessity  of 
rhythm  and  the  importance  of  drill  work  for 
the  proper  habit  formation.  The  advisability 
of  seating  pupils  according  to  relative  speed  in 
writing  was  explained.  A  fitting  climax  to 
this  instructive  talk  was  furnished  by  Miss 
Armstrong  in  a  typewriting  demonstration. 

The  topic  “Organization,  Installation,  and 
Operation  of  a  School  Bank,”  was  graphically 


discussed  by  Mr.  Jack  Cason,  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  of  the  Pine  Bluff  High 
School.  He  told  his  audience  how  to  obtain 
and  arrange  the  equipment  to  carry  on  the  work 
in  practically  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by 
the  official  public  banking  houses,  how  to  make 
the  opening  entries,  and  how  to  run  the  bank 
in  connection  with  the  bookkeeping  classes. 

“We  owe  much,”  said  Mr.  Wrotz,  the  next 
speaker,  “to  a  few  persons  who  have  made 
possible  practically  all  modern  conveniences. 
The  rapid  strides  in  commercial  equipntent 
today  only  indicate  the  great  possibilities  to 
come.”  The  increase  in  speed  and  the  decrease 
in  cost  of  reproducing  a  printed  page  through 
the  use  of  the  mimeograph  and  the  mimeoscope 
were  carefully  noted. 


Are  you  a  strong  advocate  of  penmanship 
drills,  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand?  If  so, 
you  would  have  enjoyed  the  splendid  demon¬ 
stration  by  Mr.  Carl  Parker,  of  Fort  Smith. 
He  illustrated  his  point  that  shorthand  teaching 
is  simple  and  interesting  to  the  beginning  stu¬ 
dent  by  showing  the  similarity  in  shortening 
the  longhand  characters  to  the  strokes  used  in 
shorthand.  He  urgently  advises  the  use  of 
the  blackboard  to  portray  the  ease  of  ex¬ 
ecution  with  the  correctly-written  form. 


Miss  Minnie  A.  Buzbee,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Business  Extension  Department  of  the 
American  Southern  Trust  Company,  gave  a 
splendid  survey  of  the  development  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  has  helped  so  materially  to  civilize 
and  educate  the  world  and  cut  down  dis¬ 
tances. 

The  new  officers  for  the  department  are 
Carl  Parker,  Ft.  Smith,  president;  Jack  Cason, 
Pine  Bluff,  vice-president;  and  Miss  Clarissc 
Thweatt,  of  Hot  Springs,  secretary. 


Illinois 

Galtiburg,  Elgirty  Urbana 


a  recent  two-hour  trip  which 
covered  a  considerable  portion  of  small 
Rhode  Island,  and  after  traveling  some  of  the 
narrow,  congested  business  streets  of  Boston, 
the  writer  does  not  wonder  that  the  “wide  open 
spaces”  of  our  middle  West  necessitate  the 
separation  of  such  states  as  Illinois,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan  into  several  sectional  meetings 
for  educational  conferences. 

Galesburg 

Apropos  of  the  growing  interest  in  stand¬ 
ardized  tests  for  class  instruction,  the  topic 
“Prognostic  Tests  to  Determine  Who  Should 
be  Permitted  to  Pursue  a  Shorthand  Course” 
was  very  rationally  handled  by  Miss  Udora  M. 
Hulse,  of  the  Dallas  City  High  School.  “Other 
professions  have  made  marvelous  developments 
toward  efficiency,”  she  said,  “but  it  is  only 
until  recently  that  schools  have  awakened  to 
the  fact  that  the  educational  system  must  be 
put  on  a  scientific  basis  also.  Although  such 
prognostic  and  diagnostic  tests  as  those  de¬ 
vised  by  Dr.  Hoke  and  Miss  Rollinson  are 
still  in  the  making,  their  whole  practicability 
rests  ultimately  upon  the  use  made  of  them  for 
the  improvement  of  class  instruction.” 

“Prominent  Characteristics  in  Successful 
Shorthand  Teaching” — so  would  the  writer 
name  the  inspiring  statements  made  by  Miss 
Hertha  Voss,  of  the  Western  Illinois  State 
College  at  Macomb.  She  commented  that  the 
student  who  learns  shorthand  in  two  months 
usually  takes  a  post-graduate  course  of  two 
years  at  the  employer’s  expense.  “Whatever 
the  time  and  effort  expended,  success  depends 
largely  upon  the  teacher.  That  sparkle  in  the 
eye,  that  snap  in  both  voice  and  step,  that  in¬ 
genuity  of  mind  that  produces  a  daily  atmos¬ 
phere  of  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  class 
will  well  reward  any  teacher,”  declared 
Miss  Voss. 

From  a  comparative  study  of  longhand  and 
shorthand  characters.  Miss  Velma  Sellers,  of 


the  Galesburg  High  School,  pointed  out  con¬ 
clusively  that  longhand  drills  which  are  bene¬ 
ficial  to  longhand  penmanship  do  have  quali¬ 
ties  that  are  transferable  and  beneficial  to 
shorthand  penmanship.  “Rhythmic  longhand 
drills  which  carry  over  into  the  shorthand 
notes,  establish  correct  slant,  forward  move¬ 
ment,  light  lines  and  an  easy  gliding  style. 
These  qualities  together  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  theory  principles  must  facilitate  speed.” 

Mr.  E.  I.  Hayes,  the  bookkeeping  teacher  at 
the  Galesburg  High  School,  contributed  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  practical  and  constructive 
modern  tendencies.  His  interpretations  were 
greatly  enjoyed  and  lead  to  a  profitable  dis¬ 
cussion. 

Officers  for  the  year  1928  are  Miss  Hertha 
Voss,  president;  Miss  Velma  Sollers,  vice- 
president;  and  E.  I.  Hayes,  Galesburg  High 
School,  secretary. 


Elgin 

“The  Institute  at  Elgin  offered  a  varied  pro¬ 
gram  of  enlightenment  to  the  teachers  of  this 
district,”  reported  Mr.  A.  C.  Serfling,  of  the 
Gregg  Publishing  Company.  Miss  Jane  Clem, 
of  the  State  Teachers’  College,  Whitewater, 
-Wisconsin,  spoke  to  the  commercial  section  on 
the  Grading  of  Typewriting  Papers.  She  gave 
a  very  clear  and  concise  talk  on  the  methods 
which  should  bring  out  the  best  results. 

In  the  roimd-table  discussion  on  Possibilities 
of  Cooperation  between  Schools  and  Employers 
from  the  Viewpoint  of  Administrators,  In¬ 
structors  and  Business  Men,  Superintendent 
R.  W.  Fairchild,  of  Elgin,  who  presented  the 
subject  from  the  administrator’s  point  of  view, 
showed  briefly  what  could  be- done  and  enu¬ 
merated  the  advantages  in  the  terms  of  the 
different  leaders. 

With  a  class  of  Elgin  High  School  students. 
Miss  Adelaide  Hakes,  of  Gregg  School,  Chi¬ 
cago,  gave  A  Demonstration  Lesson  in  Type¬ 
writing.  The  many  excellent  points  presented. 
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the  splendid  adaptability  of  the  class  group,  demonstration  by  five  pupils  of  Mr.  L.  E. 
and  the  Rational  Rhythm  Record  drill  were  Hcyenga,  Litchfield  Community  High  School, 
most  favorably  commented  upon  by  all  those  The  devotees  of  typewriting  were  provided 
in  attendance.  with  some  fine  material  from  Miss  Adelaide  B. 

Keen  interest  was  shown  in  the  new  tele-  Hakes,  of  Gregg  School,  Chicago,  in  her  talk 

phone-typewriter  which  was  explained  by  Mr.  on  Methods  of  Effecting  Typing  Power.  She 

H.  A.  Carlson,  assistant  special  contract  agent  showed  how  important  k  is  to  correct  the 

of  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone  Company.  minor  faults  of  a  typist,  as  well  as  the  major 

How  to  make  the  commercial  student  a  ones,  in  order  to  attain  utmost  typing  power. 

marketable  product  was  the  keynote  of  the  In  the  same  degree  that  Miss  Hakes’  pupils 
next  speaker’s  talk.  Miss  Regina  Weinman  of  secure  innumerable  typewriting  awards,  so  do 

the  New  Trier  High  School  at  Kenilworth  Miss  Hunt’s  classes  of  the  Evanston  Township 

stated,  “The  business  man  takes  for  granted  High  School  claim  the  Gregg  Writer  Short- 

that  students  trained  in  the  commercial  de-  hand  awards.  This  teacher’s  reputation  for 

partment  can  take  dictation  and  get  it  out  developing  excellent  shorthand  writers  is  un- 

properly,  can  type  quickly  and  accurately,  but  questioned.  As  Miss  Hunt  is  looked  upon  as 

a  training  in  responsibleness  and  in  the  numer-  an  authority  on  shorthand  penmanship,  her 

ous  other  office  duties  which  are  taught  in  an  blackboard  demonstration  of  this  subject  was 

office  training  class  is  needed  before  he  will  followed  keenly. 

consider  this  applicant  ready  for  service.”  “Some  Factors  in  the  Development  of  Speed 

Mr.  Harry  F.  McElroy,  of  the  Illinois  in  Shorthand  Writing,”  was  the  topic  discussed 

Watch  Case  Company,  Elgin,  furnished  a  most  by  Miss  Veronica  O’Neil,  East  High  School, 

instructive  and  practical  talk  on  Bookkeeping  Aurora.  After  careful  consideration,  there 

and  Accounting  as  carried  on  in  his  factory.  seemed  to  be,  according  to  the  speaker,  but 

one  outstanding  factor  which  loomed  up  to 
Urbana  High  School  Conference  such  colossal  proportions  that  it  hid  all  others 

from  view,  and  that  factor  was  just — capacity 
At  the  general  session,  Mr.  H.  D.  Sparks,  for  work. 

State  Representative  of  Shelbyville,  opened  “In  the  beginning  classes,”  said  the  speaker, 
the  meeting  with  a  splendid  address,  which  in  “is  laid  the  foundation  for  shorthand  skill, 

turn  was  followed  by  a  report  of  the  1926  Skill,  however,  is  not  an  over-night  accomplish- 

State  Contest  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Maxwell,  of  the  ment,  but  rather  a  matter  of  interest.” 

Champaign  High  School.  Newly  elected  officers  for  1928:  T.  C.  Take, 

The  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  Section  Casey,  Illinois,  president;  C.  C.  Ebbert,  La- 

offered  a  program  of  methods  by  teachers  Salle,  Illinois,  vice-president;  Miss  Hicks, 

well  known  to  our  readers  for  their  own  par-  Champaign,  Illinois,  secretary;  Miss  Ruth 

ticular  achievements.  First  came  a  class  Cleary,  Elgin,  Illinois,  treasurer. 


Indiana 

JNDIAN A  commercial  teachers  held  two  quire  better  teaching,  as  it  will  necessitate  a 
sessions  of  helpful  deliberation.  The  first  broader  comprehension  of  the  real  meaning  of 
session  was  devoted  to  bookkeeping  and  ac-  achievement  from  the  premise  of  business 
counting,  with  Mr.  Paul  Carlson,  State  Teach-  organization  and  business  requirements, 
ers’  College,  Whitewater,  Wisconsin,  as  prin-  The  theory  that  there  is  only  one  way  to 
cipal  speaker.  The  theme  was  developed  in  get  results  in  shorthand  was  questioned  by 
a  most  fascinating  manner  from  the  viewpoint  Mr.  L.  A.  Johnson,  Central  High  School,  Fort 
of  measurement  and  achievement.  It  is  Mr.  Wayne,  Indiana.  The  generally  accepted 
Carlson’s  thought  that  our  conventional  mark-  thought  of  having  the  student  learn  the  rules 
ing  system  is  due  for  revision  within  a  few  with  certain  drill  requirements  is  of  course 
years.  In  place  of  the  current  practice,  grading  desirable  and  effective.  “But  have  you  tried 
will  be  done  on  the  basis  of  achievement.  It  to  change  your  presentation  in  order  to  pro- 
was  predicted  that  in  nearly  every  subject  we  mote  alertness  and  thereby  keep  the  class 
are  going  to  have  chapter  tests  for  books  so  working  at  the  maximum  efficiency?”  asked 
that  when  the  chapter  is  finished  it  will  be  the  speaker. 

possible  to  measure  objectively  what  the  stu-  At  this  point  Mr.  Johnson  devoted  attention 
dent  has  done.  Furthermore,  “chapter  tests  to  the  method  employed  in  the  Junior  Short- 
will  be  standardized  so  that  we  can  tell  the  hand  Manual,  which  advocates  the  penmanship 
student  how  efficiently  he  has  studied  in  com-  attack.  He  spoke  of  accelerated  movement 
parison  with  other  students.”  Mention  was  resulting  from  such  attack  and  also  its  in- 
made  of  the  fact  that  such  a  situation  will  re-  fluence  upon  the  normal  progress  of  the  class. 
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Coining  as  it  does  under  the  classification  of 
drill  subjects,  coordination  of  hand  and  mental 
action  in  shorthand  is  of  untold  value.  This 
activity  meets  the  student  on  middle  ground 
so  far  as  achievement  is  concerned.  As  is  the 
case  with  grownups,  even  teachers,  there  is  a 
desire  to  sense  the  realities  of  shorthand 
writing,  consequently  the  more  we  encourage 
the  penmanship  attack,  consistent  at  all  times 
with  the  accuracy  viewpoint,  the  better  the 
class  morale. 

The  value  of  increased  shorthand  facility 
through  reading  was  also  appropriately  em¬ 
phasized.  Mr.  Johnson  believes  that  the  short¬ 
hand  library  should  be  consulted  with  the  same 
freedom  by  the  student  of  shorthand  as  the 
public  library.  It  was  pointed  out  that  it  is 
easier  to  develop  good  readers  from  the  start 
than  to  defer  the  practice  until  the  advanced 
stages  are  reached.  Mr.  Johnson  went  on  to 
say  that  fluent  reading  almost  invariably  pre¬ 
cedes  good  writing  and  both  are  required  in 
turning  out  a  transcript. 


Miss  Perle  Marie  Parvis,  High  School, 
Mishawaka,  Indiana,  explained  her  typing  pro¬ 
gram,  with  sidelights  on  the  necessary  steps 
in  developing  competent  typists.  In  her  school 
accuracy  is  stressed  from  the  first  day — from 
the  time  that  the  “reaches”  are  undertaken  until 
the  individual  can  be  pronounced  a  finished 
product. 

"But,”  said  Miss  Parvis,  “more  than  this 
is  required: 

There  comes  a  time  when  progress  is  not  measured 
merely  in  terms  of  accuracy,  but  "dispatch.”  If  all 
drill  is  given  with  this  in  view,  there  will  be  decisive 
action  at  the  typewriter  in  the  performance  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  trivial  duties.  In  typewriting,  as 
in  shorthand,  the  realities  of  typewriting  practice 
should  be  clear  in  the  student’s  mind.  For  instance, 
he  should  constantly  ask  himself  this  question,  "How 
would  I  write  if  1  were  an  expert?”  “How  would  I 
handle  the  carriage,  the  space  bar,  the  space  lever, 
etc.,  if  I  were  an  expert?”  The  consideration  of  such 
questions  in  the  self-correction  program  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  student  encourages  proper  performance  for 
"Where  the  class  does  not  have  the  advanced  concept, 
continuity  of  interest  is  difficult  if  not  impossible.” 


Iowa 

Des  Moinet 


^HE  writer  wonders  if  the  balcony  lobby 
of  the  new  Shrine  Temple  where  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  commercial  section  of  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers’  Association  were  held  inspired 
the  speakers  to  a  greater  zeal — but  whatever 
the  influence,  we  can  only  say  the  programs 
were  extremely  interesting. 

Miss  Emma  M.  Zimmerli,  of  the  East  Des 
Moines  High  School,  opened  the  meeting  of 
the  commercial  division  with  a  talk  on  Credit 
and  Supplementary  Work  in  Typing.  Tracing 
typewriting  from  the  early  days  when  there 
was  such  a  lack  of  teacher-training,  down  to 
the  highly  motivated  courses  of  instruction  at 
the  present  time,  the  speaker  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  “squad”  drill  practice  during  the 
first  ten  minutes  of  each  period  in  order  to 
secure  even  stroking.  This,  then,  is  to  be 
followed  by  individual  practice  on  definite 
assignments.  The  second  year  should  accent 
output ;  in  other  words,  advanced  work  puts  a 
premium  upon  production. 

“There  are  three  points  by  which  a  stenog¬ 
rapher  is  judged,”  said  the  next  speaker.  Miss 
Mary  McLaughlin,  of  Newton  High  School, 
in  her  discussion  of  The  Relation  of  Practical 
Experience  to  Stenography  Teaching.  “These 
are  typewriting  efficiency,  shorthand  efficiency, 
and  general  office  efficiency.  Projects  in  type¬ 
writing  will  gain  the  first,  the  O.  G.  A.  awards 
in  shorthand  will  stimulate  the  interest  to 
acquire  the  second,  and  a  course  in  office  train¬ 
ing  will  produce  an  intelligent  office  worker.” 

Although  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  of  the  Uni¬ 


versity  of  Iowa,  was  unable  to  be  present,  his 
paper  on  Occupational  Histories  of  Iowa  Com¬ 
mercial  Graduates  was  read.  This  teemed 
with  information  concerning  the  status  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  Iowa,  job  analyses  of 
commercial  occupations,  constructive  tests  for 
commercial  subjects,  and  investigations  of  the 
relative  merits  of  methods  of  teaching  com¬ 
mercial  subjects.  A  survey  is  now  being  made 
to  determine  conditions  in  business  education 
in  Iowa. 

Professor  Dale  Yoder,  sociologist  at  the  State 
University,  gave  a  delightfully  unusual  talk 
on  Education,  The  Great  Panacea.  The  speaker 
defined  panacea  as  a  soother,  and  said  that  the 
greatest  panacea  is  education.  He  advocated 
that  much  in  our  curriculum  should  be  elimi¬ 
nated,  but  certain  subjects  remain  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  there  is  someone  to  teach  them 
rather  than  because  they  are  needed. 

The  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College  supplied 
the  next  speaker.  Miss  Frances  Botsford,  who 
gave  a  fine  resume  on  Reactions  on  Classroom 
Problems.  This  was  in  the  form  of  a  call  to 
first-year  teachers  to  list  the  first-year  prob¬ 
lems  that  had  not  been  settled  satisfactorily. 
In  typewriting,  it  was  found  that  too  much  time 
was  given  to  individual  work  and  not  enoijgh 
to  class  drill ;  while  in  shorthand,  too  much 
attention  was  expended  on  poorer  classes. 

A  course  in  Junior  Business  Training  for 
the  Junior  High  schools  was  recommended  by 
Ernest  A.  Zellior,  of  East  Des  Moines  High 
School.  “This  program,”  he  said,  “is  not  new. 
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bui  rather  a  regrouping  and  re-presentation  of 
material  formerly  presented  as  bookkeeping, 
arithmetic  and  similar  studies. 

Officers  for  the  new  year  are  Floyd  Hancock, 


Marshalltown,  president;  Miss  Ruth  Tumble- 
son,  Waterloo,  secretary;  and  Miss  Frances 
Botsford,  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Shorthand  Round  Table. 


^J)(Cichigan 

Detroit^  Irorfwood,  Kalamu'x.oo,  Grand  Rapids,  iiaginaiv,  Jackson 


<1/0 HAT  happened  at  the  Detroit  Institute 

^  of  the  Michigan  Education  Association  was 
reported  by  Miss  Eleanor  Skimin  in  our  last 
number.  And  now  we  have  a  brief  account 
of  the  five  other  meetings. 

Ironwood 

The  first  topic,  “The  Teaching  of  Business," 
was  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Gaynor,  of  the 
High  School  at  Houghton.  Much  thought  and 
preparation  was  given  to  this  subject,  which 
outlined  the  different  approaches  and  devices 
used.  He  stressed,  especially,  the  balance  sheet 
and  account  method  of  approach  in  book¬ 
keeping. 

It  seemed  very  opportune  for  the  next 
speaker,  Mr.  John  Quarters,  of  Ironwood. 
who  supervised  a  demonstration  in  commercial 
geography,  to  trace  the  origin  of  iron,  for 
Ironwood,  the  convention  city  chosen  for 
the  Upper  Peninsula  meeting,  is  located 
in  the  territory  where  Iron  is  King.  “As  I 
rolled  along  in  my  super  six,”  wrote  Mr.  Burch 
in  his  report,  “the  thought  came  to  me  that 
perhaps  this  very  car  once  reposed  as  iron  ore 
in  the  enormous  pits  and  shafts  which  lay  on 
both  sides  of  the  road.”  Mr.  Quarters’  talk 
was  illustrated  by  blackboard  sketches,  and 
the  entire  presentation  was  so  delightful  that 
many  commendable  comments  were  heard  on 
all  sides. 

Considering  the  prominence  given  to  type¬ 
writing,  as  noted  on  the  various  convention 
programs,  we  feel  justified  in  predicting  that 
professional  records  will  soon  be  a  novice 
achievement.  In  his  development  of  “First- 
Year  Typewriting,”  Mr.  Moehrke,  of  Negau- 
nee,  stressed  the  importance  of  correct  tech¬ 
nique  at  the  outset.  A  typing  program  of 
real  objectives  and  one  which  is  serviced  with 
supplementary  material  and  rhythm  records 
was  recommended. 

Mr.  M.  B.  Travis,  superintendent  of  the 
Iron  Mountain  schools  was  elected  chairman 
of  this  section  of  the  Michigan  Teachers’  Edu¬ 
cational  Association.  Mr.  L.  P.  Holliday, 
superintendent  of  the  Crystal  Falls  Schools, 
was  elected  vice-chairman,  and  W.  F.  Lewis, 
Northern  State  Teachers’  College,  Marquette, 


was  reelected  secretary-treasurer.  Of  the  com¬ 
mercial  division,  Mr.  E.  H.  Moehrke  was 
elected  chairman. 

Kalamazoo 

“All  good  things  come  in  small  packages” 
is  a  popular  saying  and  those  attending  the 
Kalamazoo  meeting  were  especially  favored 
by  being  able  to  select  the  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion  which  appealed  the  most  to  them,  for 
this  meeting  was  divided  into  three  sections — 
bookkeeping,  typewriting,  and  shorthand.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  the  reporter  for  our  magazine  could 
not  be  in  all  three  places  at  the  same  time, 
we  can  furnish  only  the  names  of  the  speakers 
and  topics.  If  further  enlightenment  is  de¬ 
sired,  we  advise  communication  direct  with  the 
various  speakers. 

Bookkeeping  Round  Table. — A  Special  Col¬ 
umn  Cash  Book,  was  handled  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Strickland,  Central  High  School,  Kalamazoo. 
A  Battle  Creek  teacher,  Mr.  G.  E.  Carlson, 
developed  First- Year  Bookkeeping  When  Junior 
Business  Training  is  Required.  A  further  dis¬ 
cussion  on  The  Present  Tendency  of  Book¬ 
keeping  in  the  High  School  was  given  by 
G.  H.  Ringle,  of  Three  Rivers  High  School. 

Typewriting  Round  Table. — The  outstanding 
subjects  and  speakers  on  this  program  were: 
New  Drill  Methods  in  Typewriting,  by  Miss 
Agnes  Wells,  of  Benton  Harbor;  Require¬ 
ments  of  Typewriting  for  Graduation,  by  Miss 
Louise  Johnson,  Central  High  School  of  Kala¬ 
mazoo;  and  Present  Tendencies  in  Typewrit¬ 
ing,  by  Miss  Norma  Lamhrix,  Lincoln  School, 
Kalamazoo. 

Shorthand  Round  Table. — Here  the  “high 
spots”  were  hit  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Conover,  Benton 
Harbor  High  School,  in  his  development  of 
Is  Speed  of  Paramount  Importance  in  the 
Teaching  of  Shorthand? ;  by  (^orge  D.  Cooley, 
Battle  Creek  High  School,  in  his  treatment  of 
A  Class  in  Transcription;  and  finally  by  Miss 
Verna  Schultz,  Dowagiac  High  School,  in  a 
constructive  paper  on  Three  Semesters  of 
Shorthand. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Ringle,  of  Three  Rivers  High 
School  was  elected  chairman;  Miss  Evelyn 
Van  Blarcum,  of  Battle  Creek,  secretary. 
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Grand  Rapids 

Chairman  Boyd  R.  Swem,  of  Creston  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  arranged  a  splendid  pro¬ 
gram  as  Food  for  Thought;  while  the  secre¬ 
tary,  E.  DeForrest  Rector,  of  Burton  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  supervised  the  Food 
for  Body,  where,  at  luncheon,  music  was 
furnished  by  Mr.  Heaney’s  students. 

Professor  George  E.  Myers,  University  of 
Michigan,  reported  on  the  work  done  by  a 
faculty  committee  toward  giving  college  credits 
for  commercial  subjects  to  graduates  who  are 
contemplating  teaching  commercial  subjects. 
The  speaker  proposed  that  a  maximum  of 
twenty-four  hours  be  allowed  students  who 
enter  this  course  from  other  schools.  He  also 
described  a  proposed  four-year  college  course 
for  students  preparing  to  teach  commercial 
subjects. 

A  special  salesmanship  instructor  in  the 
Grand  Rapids  High  Schools,  Miss  Ruby  Potter, 
spoke  on  “High  School  Work  in  Retail  Sell¬ 
ing.”  The  speaker  stated  that  this  course  is 
open  to  seniors  and  that,  in  order  to  gain 
practical  experience,  a  preparatory  period  of 
service  in  the  department  stores  must  be 
rendered. 

“Vocational  Opportunities  for  our  Com¬ 
mercial  Students”  was  the  topic  assigned  to 
Mr.  Frank  VandenBerg,  of  the  Christian  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids.  From  researches  and 
surveys  which  have  been  made,  he  believes 
that  courses  should  be  changed  to  more  nearly 
meet  present-day  business  conditions.  “The 
business  man  today  requires  something  more 
than  a  stenographer  or  a  bookkeeper.  Courses 
in  salesmanship  and  secretarial  duties  should 
be  included  in  every  school  curriculum.” 

To  those  who  teach  in  small  high  schools, 
the  next  speaker  had  a  special  message  of 
appeal.  In  his  topic,  “Commercial  Problems 
in  the  Small  High  School,”  Mr.  George  W. 
Peck,  principal  of  the  Rockford  High  School, 
showed  the  correlation  between  certain  com¬ 
mercial  subjects  and  advocated  that  much  time 
could  be  saved  and  instruction  greatly  sim¬ 
plified  if  this  interweaving  could  be  more 
emphatically  stressed. 

Actual  Typing  and  Shorthand  Attainments, 
including  a  digest  of  city-wide  typewriting 
•  texts  given  in  Grand  Rapids,  was  explained  by 
Forrest  E.  Barr,  Union  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids. 

In  the  round-table  discussion  which  con¬ 
cluded  the  program,  some  of  the  vital  ques¬ 
tions  under  discussion  were  as  follows :  Busi¬ 
ness  Ethics  as  an  Accredited  Course;  Educa¬ 
tional  Guidance  in  Commercial  Subjects;  A 
Working  Plan  to  Measure  and  Record  Prog¬ 
ress  of  Students  in  Typing;  and  Actual  Busi¬ 
ness  Experience  in  Relation  to  Teaching  Quali¬ 
fications  and  Salary  Scales. 


Mr.  George  W.  Peck,  of  Rockford,  and 
Miss  Elsie  Giles,  Creston  High  School,  Grand 
Rapids,  were  elected  chairman  and  secretary, 
respectively. 

Saginaw 

The  first  speaker  of  the  commercial  section, 
Mr.  Glenn  S.  Crisp,  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Republic  Motor  Truck  Company,  Inc., 
at  Alma,  followed  the  present  trend  of  the 
business  man’s  ideas  on  education  in  explaining 
How  Our  Schools  Can  Help  Our  Industries. 
He  asked  that  principals  and  teachers  conduct 
the  schools  and  construct  the  courses  of  study 
upon  a  functional  basis.  “Make  the  commer¬ 
cial  training  as  liberal  as  possible  so  as  to 
afford  training  in  the  business  of  living.”  He 
advocated  a  better  knowledge  of  English  and 
an  office  worker  who  could  work  in  harmony 
with  others. 

Miss  Goldina  M.  Fisher,  of  Gregg  School, 
in  her  treatment  of  Secretarial  Training  dove¬ 
tailed  most  completely  with  the  business  atti¬ 
tude  as  advocated  by  Mr.  Crisp.  Miss  Fisher 
urged  commercial  teachers  to  have  a  practical 
knowledge  of  business  procedure.  She  stated 
that  students  leaving  the  guidance  of  such  in¬ 
structors  would  go  forward  into  the  business 
world  with  the  assurance  that  advancement 
for  them  would  be  comparable  to  a  continuance 
of  the  “Growth  program”  which  they  had  al¬ 
ready  started  in  school.  “Not  long  ago,”  con¬ 
tinued  Miss  Fisher,  “I  heard  an  efficient  sec¬ 
retary  say  that  she  always  considered  the 
opportunities  of  her  position  rather  than  the 
duties.”  This  is  a  delightful  way  of  training 
in  school — planning  for  business  opportunities. 

The  question  box  conducted  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
DeHaven,  of  Saginaw,  proved  most  enlight¬ 
ening  on  new  methods  in  typewriting,  book¬ 
keeping,  English,  and  general  commercial 
training. 

Jackson 

Mr.  Nelson  Van  Liere,  of  the  High  School 
at  Lansing,  appearing  first,  summarized  the 
importance  of  commercial  geography.  “The 
teaching  and  studying  of  geography  to  my 
mind,”  he  concluded,  “offers  the  biggest  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  us  to  erase  from  our  minds  the 
selfish  nationalism  which  has  destroyed  nation 
after  nation  down  through  the  centuries.  And 
it  is  our  duty,  as  never  before,  to  aid  in  the 
understanding  of  all  countries  of  the  world, 
for  after  all,  every  race  places  itself  on  the 
same  basis  as  we  Americans  love  to  do.” 

In  the  discussion  of  the  topic  “Commercial 
Education  and  Its  Value  to  the  Blind,”  Miss 
Jean  De  Boer,  of  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Lansing,  told  of  the  wonderful 
accomplishments  of  the  .itudents  in  this  insti- 
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tution,  handicapped  as  they  are.  The  statement 
that  blind  students  are  writing  fifty  and  sixty 
words  a  minute  on  the  typewriter  upon  gradu¬ 
ation,  are  taking  dictation  on  their  Braille 
machines  at  a  high  rate  of  speed  and  are  able 
to  hold  important  office  positions,  seemed  al¬ 
most  a  fairy  story  to  the  teachers  who  are 
striving  for  like  results  with  groups  of  normal 
classes. 

In  a  satirical  but  immensely  humorous  vein, 
Mr.  Lewis  Atherton,  secretary  of  The  Em- 
l)loyers’  Association  at  Jackson,  gave  his  views 
on  The  Values  of  High  School  Training. 
To  substantiate  and  add  to  his  personal  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  ability  of  high  school  graduates. 
Mr.  Atherton  read  abstracts  from  letters  of 
prominent  executives,  written  him  in  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  a  questionnaire.  A  resume  of  the 
facts  might  be  expressed  in  the  one  statement 
that  business  men  find  high  school  graduates 
capable  in  book  knowledge  but  lacking  in 
adaptability,  office  routine,  and  the  ability  to 
handle  satisfactorily  a  large  volume  of  detail. 

More  and  more  are  business  educators  com¬ 
ing  to  realize  the  need  for  penmanship  in  a 
commercial  course,  and  this  topic  was  most 


effectively  discussed  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Swan,  of 
the  Pattingill  Junior  High  School  at  Lansing. 
“Commercial  education  to  many  principals  and 
teachers  means  the  completion  of  a  course  in 
bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and  typewriting,  while 
they  almost  lose  sight  entirely  of  the  fact  that 
business  must  have  trained  workers  who  write 
in  a  clear,  well -formed  style.” 

The  contribution.  Secretarial  Training,  by 
Miss  Goldina  M.  Fisher,  of  The  Gregg  School, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  followed  in  the  same  vein 
as  the  previous  speakers.  “Young  people,” 
she  pointed  out,  “on  entering  the  business 
world  should  not  have  to  go  through  an  ad¬ 
justment  period  of  the  ‘trial  and  error’  class 
so  common  in  business  offices.  This  situation 
is  eliminated  by  the  training  secured  through 
a  study  of  office  procedure  which  carries  one 
to  a  practical  and  purposeful  stage.  The  office 
manager  of  today  often  was  only  a  secretary 
yesterday,  but  one  who  demonstrated  by  quali¬ 
ties  of  tact,  poise,  initiative,  dependability,  and 
accuracy  that  he  was  capable  of  bigger  things 
and  was  ready  when  his  opportunity  came.” 

The  chairman  for  1928  will  be  Loyd  A. 
Cummings,  of  the  Oscoda  High  School. 


-J)(Cinnesota 

Minneapolii 


/fLTHOUGH  applicable  to  many  subjects, 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Carlson,  of  the  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College  at  Whitewater,  treated  his  topic. 
“A  Test  Program  in  Commercial  Education,” 
entirely  from  a  bookkeeping  viewpoint.  Com¬ 
paring  frequently  a  physician’s  diagnosis  of 
a  case  to  the  method  which  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  teacher,  he  stated  that  the  meas¬ 
urement  of  a  student  should  follow  a  one- 
marking  plan — a  marking  entirely  for  achieve¬ 
ment.  ■  In  this  way,  a  better  teacher-pupil  re¬ 
lationship  is  established.  Mr.  Carlson  pre¬ 
dicted  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
measurement  tests  will  determine  a  teacher’s 
promotion. 

Upon  noting  the  next  topic  for  discussion, 
we  eagerly  waited  the  opportunity  to  refute 
the  statement,  “What’s  the  Matter  With  Our 
Shorthand  Teaching?”  or  to  have  proof  that 
something  was  wrong.  “By  reason  of  my  con¬ 
tact  with  many  schools,”  said  Mr.  R. 
McMasters,“‘I  feel  qualified  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  '  In  the  first  place,”  continued  he, 
“when*  Court  Reporting  is  the  topnotch  goal 
and  the  Ambition  of  our  students,  why  shouldn’t 
we  train  from  the  first  day  with  that  purpose 
in  mind?  Freedom  of  movement  and  rhythmic 
drill  are  as  necessary  to  shorthand  as  to  type¬ 
writing,  and  unless  we  stress  the  muscular 


accuracy  of  the  hand  together  with  speed,  cor¬ 
rect  results  will  be  almost  impossible.”  Noting 
the  fact  that  a  majority  of  teachers  aim  for 
word  pictures  rather  than  to  train  ear  and 
hand  coordination,  the  speaker  strongly  advised 
a  teacher-demonstration  and  pupil-imitation 
program  of  instruction  until  a  writing  habit 
has  been  acquired.  “After  the  student  has 
mastered  the  basic  soimds  together  with  their 
frequent  combinations,  there  is  nothing  left  to 
learn  but  shortcuts.”  Mr.  McMasters  demon¬ 
strated  thoroughly  that  a  highly  animated  sub¬ 
ject  such  as  shorthand  needs  action  through¬ 
out  the  entire  course. 

Mr.  Harry  R.  Wells,  employment  manager 
of  the  Dayton  Company  at  Minneapolis,  sup¬ 
plied  Some  Suggestions  From  an  Employment 
Manager. 

Three  factors  are  necessary  that  the  student  may 
receive  a  complete  training:  From  the  home  he  re¬ 
ceives  his  social  training;  from  the  church,  his  moral 
training;  and  from  the  state,  his  intellectual  training. 
If  each  one  does  not  function  to  the  fullest,  it  neces¬ 
sitates  an  added  responsibility  upon  the  other.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  schools  to  develop  thinking  men  and 
women,  and  to  teach  the  young  American  how  to  make 
attractive  what  he  has  to  sell;  that  is,  his  personality 
and  knowledge.  Without  a  good  appearance,  a  good 
foundation  in  English,  in  penmanship,  and  arithmetic, 
the  individual  is  starting  out  with  a  handicap. 

(Continued  on  poge  2f>S) 
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ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


T^tio/ial  ^Bookkeeping  and  Accounting 


Z^IIE  authors  of  Rational  BookkoepiuR 
and  Accounting,  Albert  G.  Belding,  B.S., 
and  Russell  T.  Greene,  A.M.,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  text  on  bookkeeping  and  elementary 
accounting  which  is  thoroughly  in  accord  with 
both  modern  accounting  principles  and  present- 
day  teaching  practice.  Instead  of  presenting 
the  various  phases  of  the  subject  in  the  order 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  bookkeeping  se¬ 
quence  (recording  transactions  in  books  of 
original  entry,  posting,  taking  trial  balances, 
preparing  statements,  and  closing  the  ledger) 
this  text  introduces  the  subject  by  means  of 
an  arithmetical  treatment  and  logical  correla¬ 
tion  of  the  fundamental  accounting  equation 
with  account  construction  and  closing  and  with 
statement  preparation. 

The  fundamental  accounting  equation  is 
elaborated  into  a  quantitative  summary  of 
assets,  liabilities,  and  capital  at  the  beginning 
of  an  accounting  period,  and  of  increases  and 
decreases  in  each  of  these  three  elements  dur¬ 
ing  the  period.  Horizontal  addition  and  sub- 
faction  are  required  to  calculate  the  amount 
m  each  asset  and  liability  at  the  end  of  the 
period.  Vertical  addition  in  these  summaries 
reveals  total  assets,  total  liabilities,  and  capital 
both  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the 
period  as  well  as  total  increases  and  decreases 
in  each  of  them  during  the  period.  When 
completed,  the  summary  or  formula  provides 
a  complete  picture  of  the  causes  and  effects 
of  changes  in  assets,  liabilities,  and  capital 
during  an  entire  accounting  period. 

Using  the  same  transactions  that  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  the  accounting  equation,  the  student 
is  next  taken  through  a  thorough  drill  in  the 
construction  and  closing  of  asset,  liability, 
and  capital  accounts.  For  purposes  of  grada¬ 
tion,  only  asset  and  proprietorship  items  are 
introduced  at  first.  The  quantitative  summary 
required  in  the  first  step  not  only  visualizes 
and  motivates  this  drill  in  account  construc¬ 
tion  and  closing  but  also  serves  as  a  complete 
check  on  each  account  constructed  and  closed. 
From  the  accounts  constructed  in  the  second 


step  statements  are  next  prepared,  and  the 
(luantitative  summary  again  serves  as  a  com¬ 
plete  check  on  them.  For  purposes  of  grada¬ 
tion.  only  the  Balance  Sheet  is  introduced  at 
first,  but  very  soon  the  element  of  profit  and 
loss  is  included  and  the  preparation  of  a  State¬ 
ment  of  Profit  and  Loss  is  required. 

While  the  beginning  student  is  learning  to 
apply  his  knowledge  of  arithmetic  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  account  construction  and  closing 
and  statement  preparation,  he  works  from 
transactions  so  grouped  as  to  resemble  the 
cash,  sales,  and  purchases  journals  in  form 
and  arrangement.  Thus  he  is  gradually  ushered 
into  a  working  knowledge  of  the  use  and 
purpose  of  books  of  original  entry  before  they 
are  presented  as  journal  subdivisions  and  used 
as  posting  mediums.  In  this  way  the  various 
phases  of  bookkeeping  are  presented  in  the 
order  of  their  importance  and  the  subject  is 
stripped  of  its  great  mass  of  extraneous  detail 
and  mere  bookkeeping  devices  of  a  mechanical 
nature  that  have  hitherto  obscured  objectives, 
confused  the  student,  and  increased  the  teach¬ 
er’s  burden. 

The  textbook  is  published  both  in  complete 
and  divided  form,  thus  adapting  it  to  the  vary¬ 
ing  conditions  under  which  bookkeeping  is 
taught  in  the  different  types  of  schools.  Two 
short  practice  sets,  both  very  reasonably  priced, 
are  available  for  use  with  the  text.  However, 
the  first  of  these  may  be  entirely  dispensed 
with  by  those  teachers  who  do  not  care  to  use 
practice  sets  in  the  early  stages  of  instruction. 

Here  is  a  text  admirably  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  intelligent  beginners  in  bookkeeping  and 
accounting.  It  goes  beyond  the  realm  of  book¬ 
keeping  and  into  the  simpler  phases  of  ac¬ 
counting.  It  reflects  long  and  sound  educa¬ 
tional  experience  and  shows  every  evidence  of 
having  been  written  and  edited  by  teacherc  and 
men  of  broad  experience  in  the  schoolroom 
and  in  the  business  office  who  know  thoroughly 
not  only  the  everyday  problems  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  teacher  but  also  the  demands  of  the 
business  world. 
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(Constructive  (Criticism 

By  Florence  E.  Ulrich 

Editor,  Art  and  Credtntiais  Department  of  the  Gregg  IV riter 


ZHOVSANDS  of  teachers  are  concen¬ 
trating  this  month  on  the  final  copies  of 
the  O.  G.  A.  Contest.  Students,  eager 
and  enthusiastic,  are  presenting  specimen  after 
specimen  for  criticism  and  suggestions  in  order 
that  they  may  “win  something”  in  the  biggest 
shorthand  event  in  history.  You  are  their 
hope  and  their  salvation,  for  it  is  to  you 
teachers  that  they  look  for  the  analysis  of  their 
notes  that  will  put  them  over  the  top.  Will 
you  be  able  to  give  them  constructive  criti¬ 
cisms?  Will  you  be  able  to  point  out  the  weak 
points  and  show  them  how  to  overcome  them? 

Criticize  Constructively 

When  you  look  at  a  specimen  of  notes,  can 
you  detect  inaccuracies  and  understand  the 
fundamental  reasons  for  them?  This  is  essen¬ 
tial  and,  fortunately,  easily  and  quickly  ac¬ 
quired.  A  few  minutes’  study  of  shorthand 
characters  may  not  make  a  shorthand  writer, 
but  it  will  make  a  shorthand  critic,  and  your 
critical  faculties  must  be  well  sharpened  ^this 
month  and  next,  if  you  are  to  help  your  stu¬ 
dents  in  their  shorthand  writing  practice  for 
the  contest. 

Practice  on  the  Contest  Copy 

The  contest  copy  is  published  again  this 
month  in  order  that  you  may  check  the  theory 
and  study  the  execution  of  any  of  the  forms 
of  which  you  are  in  doubt.  Some  teachers  will 
write  the  entire  copy  on  the  blackboard  in 
their  best  writing  style  for  the  students,  to 
practice.  Others  will  present  a^few  outlines 
or  sentences  each  day  in  class  until  the  entire 
copy  has  been  practiced  and  critically  sfudied. 
Still  others  will  find  new  methods  of  presenting 
the  work  interestingly. 

Stress  Fluency 

Of  chief  importance  in  shorthand  execution 
is  fluency.  A  specimen  that. is  obviously  drawn 
is  not  acceptable  for  a  membership-  certificate. 
The  outlines  must  be  written  rapidly,  easily, 
continuously,  with  a  graceful  “fade;out”  at  the 
end  of  each  one.  This  is^best  accomplished, 
perhaps,  by  dictation  practice.  The  teacher 
does  not  necessarily  have,  to  djctg.te.lhifi,  final 
copies  Ihait  arc  submitted  in  the  contest,  but 


if  during  the  dictation  period  she  will  devote  a 
few  minutes  to  the  practice  of  the  contest  copy, 
much  can  be  accomplished  in  a  very  short  time. 

Form 

Formation  is  also  important.  If  proper  tech¬ 
nique  has  been  stressed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  students’  shorthand  study,  your  analysis 
now  may  be  made  more  specific  and  critical. 
For  instance :  If  the  pupils  know  how  to  make 
all  of  the  curves  properly  when  standing  alone, 
then  you  may  confine  your  remarks  to  difficult 
joinings,  etc.  This  kind  of  analysis  and  train¬ 
ing  gives  finesse  to  the  writing  and  such  speci¬ 
mens  invariably  rank  very  high  in  the  contest. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pupils  have  not  yet 
mastered  correct  formation  of  curves  and  join¬ 
ings,  considerable  practice  should  be  devoted  to 
them  until  correct  habits  of  writing  are 
established. 

Proportion 

Proportion  is  of  great  importance  in  this 
analytical  course.  If  any  of  the  students  have 
been  careless  in  distinguishing  between  lengths 
of  strokes  and  size  of  circles,  their  careless¬ 
ness  should  be  apprehended  and  overcome  right 
here  and  now.  Proportion  is  not  difficult  to 
maintain.  Lack  of  proportion  is  the  result 
of  carelessness  rather  than  inadequate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  writing  technique.  Notes  that  are  out 
of  proportion  are  almost  impossible  to  read, 
and  the  habit,  therefore,  ought  to  be  overcome 
.  at  once. 

Spacing 

Spacing  between  lines  will  be  taken  care  of 
automatically,  if  ruled  paper  is  used,  but  if 
unruled  paper  is  used,  special  care  should  be 
taken  to  see  that  the  writing  is  properly  spaced. 
-  Spacing  between  words  is  more  or  less  auto¬ 
matic.  Wide  spacing  is  undesirable  for  several 
reasons.  It  wastes  paper,  makes  the  “reaches” 
too  long,  and  wastes  time.  If  students  arc 
writing  continuously,  carrying  the  pen  quickly 
from  one  outline  to  the  next,  the  spacing  al¬ 
most  invariably  will  be  correct.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  they  are  pausing  at  the  end  of  each 
..character,  the  spacing  will  be  either  too  wide 
apart  or  too  close  together.  An  examination 
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of  the  plate  published  here  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  the  spacing  to  be  used. 

The  penmanship  drills  that  are  being  given 
in  the  Gregg  Writer  will  be  tremendously 
helpful  if  practiced  faithfully  and,  I  hope,  will 
be  the  means  of  causing  many,  if  not  all,  of 
your  students  to  win  Honorable  Mention  in 
the  contest  this  year. 

Comparing  Specimens 

The  two  specimens  of  students’  work  that 
we  are  publishing  (page  195)  show  just  what  is 
meant  by  technique.  Specimen  1  is  beautifully 
written  and  easily  merits  Honorable  Mention 
as  well  as  the  membership  certificate ;  but 
Specimen  2  is  written  by  a  student  who  has 
not  yet  learned  the  fundamentals  of  shorthand 
writing.  He  has  the  possibilities  of  a  good 
writer,  as  shown  by  the  fine  longhand  style  he 
has  developed,  but  he  is  still  afrcud  to  write 


shorthand.  The  notes,  instead  of  being  written 
fluently,  are  drawn  tremblingly.  VVe  can  im¬ 
agine  that  he  was  “scared  to  death,”  as  one 
teacher  put  it  recently,  or  “held  his  breath" 
while  he  was  writing.  If  he  had  been  given 
some  dictation  practice  on  the  copy  before 
submitting  the  specimen  to  us,  it  might  easily 
have  merited  Honorable  Mention. 

A  close  examination  of  these  two  specimens 
— one  an  Honorable  Mention  specimen — will 
reveal  the  differences  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  pupils  who  are  properly  trained  and 
of  those  who  have  not  had  sufficient  training 
in  shorthand  penmanship. 

I'ry  Your  Luck! 

The  closing  date  of  the  contest  is  March  15. 
If  you  have  been  in  doubt  about  winning, 
come  in  this  year,  and  learn  how  your  training 
compares  with  that  of  other  teachers. 


(Spanish  (§horthand  "Teachers  Examination 


VRING  the  past  few  years  the  number 
of  schools  in  Latin  America  introduc¬ 
ing  Gregg  Shorthand  in  Spanish  has 
reached  large  proportions  and  there  has  grown 
a  steady  demand  for  teachers  of  the  system. 
With  this  demand  have  come  requests  for 
teachers’  examinations  in  Taquigrafia  Gregg. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  announce  that  the  Gregg 
Spanish  Shorthand  Teachers’  Examination  is 
now  a  fact  and  that  all  teachers  who  have  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Taquigrafia  Gregg 


are  invited  to  avail  themselves  of  this  credential. 
The  conditions  which  apply  to  the  teachers’ 
examination  in  English  are  made  part  of  the 
Spanish  examination  and  the  certificate  in 
Spanish  duplicates  that  of  the  English  award. 

If  you  are  interested  in  taking  the  examina¬ 
tion  write  for  application  blank  to  the  New 
York  office  of  ^he  publishing  company.  We 
prefer  that  the  applications  for  the  test  be 
written  in  "Taquigrafia  Gregg,”  but  that  is 
not  obligatory. 


Obituary 

Austin  Norman  Palme 


/  T  is  w'ith  profound  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  passing  of  Austin  Norman 
Palmer,  author  of  the  Palmer  Method  of 
business  writing,  president  of  the  A.  N.  Palmer 
Company,  and  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  Business 
College,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Mr.  Palmer  suffered  a  paralytic  shock  on 
Sunday,  November  6,  and  passed  away  at  his 
apartment  in  the  Windermere  Hotel,  New 
York  City,  on  November  16. 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  New  York 
City,  attended  by  a  great  many  of  Mr.  Palmer’s 
personal  friends  and  business  associates.  The 


body  was  taken  to  Cedar  Rapids  for  interment. 
Mr.  Palmer  was  born  in  Fort  Jackson, 
Lawrence  County,  New  York,  on  December 
22,  1859. 

In  his  passing  the  educational  world  has  lost 
one  of  its  best  known,  most  popular,  and  most 
forceful  figures.  A  host  of  friends  of  “A.  N.,” 
as  he  was  affectionately  known,  will  learn  with 
sorrow  that  he  has  passed  on  and  will  join 
with  us  in  extending  .to  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  to 
his  sister,  Mrs.  Ballheim  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
very  sincere  sympathy  in  their  bereavement, 
which  is  shared  by  all  who  knew  Mr.  Palmer. 


Abraham  hincoln 

Patriot,  Statesman,  and  Humanitarian 

By  A.  S.  Hannaford,  in  “National  Union 
Topics'' 

“With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right,  as  God  gives 
us  to  see  the*'”  right,  let  us  strive  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation’s  wounds, 
to  care  for^®  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan,  to  do  all 
which  may  achieve  and®®  cherish  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all 
nations.’’  Such  were  the  words  of  the  second 
inaugural®®  address,  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
sixteenth  President  of  the  Republic,  just  before 
the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  They  are^®®  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  character  of  the  man,  who  was 
always  patient,  kindly,  forgiving,  trusting,  wise, 
and  patriotic. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was^^®  born  on  “Rock 
Spring  Farm,’’  three  miles  from  Hodgenville, 
in  Harden  (now  Larue)  County,  Kentucky’, 
on  the  twelfth  day  of^^®  February,  1809.  His 
grandfather,  Abraham  Lincoln,  settled  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  about  1780,  and  was  killed  by  the^®® 
Indians  in  1784.  His  father,  Thomas  (1778- 
1851),  was  born  in^®®  Rockingham  (then 
.\ugusta)  County,  Virginia — a  settler  in  poor 
circumstances,  who  married,  in  Washington 
County,  Kentucky  on  June  twelfth,^®®  1806, 
Nancy  Hanks  (1783-1818)  who  was  also  a 
native  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  Lincoln^^®  (1619-1690),  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  first  American  ancestor — son  of  Edward 
Lincoln,  gentleman  of  Hingham,  Norfolk, 
England^^® — emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in 
1637,  as  apprentice  to  a  weaver,  and  settled 
with  two  older  brothers  in'®®  Hingham,  Mass. 
Samuel’s  wife,  said  to  have  been  Martha 
Lewis,  died  April  10,  1693.  His  son  and'®® 
grandson  were  iron  founders ;  the  grandson 
Mordecai  (1686-1736)  moved  to  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania.®®®  Mordecai’s  son 
John,  a  weaver,  settled  in  what  is  now  Rock¬ 
ingham  County,  Virginia,  and  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  great-grandfather. 

About®®®  1813,  the  Lincoln  family  removed 
from  “Rock  Spring  Farm”  to  a  farm  of  two 
hundred  and  thirty-eight®^®  acres  on  Knob 
Creek,  near  Hodgenville,  and  in  1816,  they 
crossed  the  Ohio  River  and  settled  on  a®®® 
quarter  section  east  of  the  present  village  of 
Gentryville,  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  There 
Abraham’s  mother  died,  on  the  fifth  of®®® 
October,  1818.  In  December,  1819,  his  father 
married  Mrs.  Sarah  (Bush)  Johnston,  whom 


he  had  courted'*®®  long  years  before — whose 
thrift  greatly  improved  conditions  in  the  home, 
and  who  exerted  a  great  influence  over  her 
stepson.*®®  His  own  mother  taught  him  to 
read,  while  the  stepmother  induced  him  to 
study  and  inculcated  that  desire  for  knowl¬ 
edge**®  for  which  he  was  noted.  But  few 
books  fell  in  his  way,  but  those  few  he  read 
with  avidity. 

Young*®®  Lincoln  labored  with  his  father 
in  the  solitudes  until,  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
he  made  a  voyage  to  New'*®®  Orleans  on  a 
flat-boat,  with  the  son  of  its  owner ;  at  times 
they  were  obliged  to  fight  for  the®®®  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  cargo,  which  was  valuable,  from 
bands  of  would-be  plunderers.  In  1830  the 
family  removed®®®  to  Decatur,  Illinois,  where 
he  assisted  his  father  in  farming,  clerking  in 
a  store  part  of  the  time.  In®*®  1^2,  the  con¬ 
flict  known  as  the  Black  Hawk  War  broke 
out  on  the  borders  of  the  Mississippi.  Abra¬ 
ham®®®  enlisted  as  a  volunteer,  and  as  captain 
of  a  company  went  to  the  seat  of  war,  but  had 
no  fighting.®®® 

On  his  return  he  received  a  heavy  vote  for 
a  seat  in  the  Illinois  Legislature,  but  was 
defeated.  He  then®®®  opened  a  store  on  his 
own  account ;  was  appointed  postmaster ; 
studied  continually ;  became  a  good  surveyor, 
and  for  about  two®®®  years  made  surveying 
his  chief  business.  He  served  a  term  in  the 
Illinois  Legislature,  in  1834,  and®*®  then  studied 
law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1837, 
when  he  was  twenty-eight  years®®®  of  age. 
He  soon  won  reputation  and  a  lucrative  prac¬ 
tice.  He  again  served  in  the  Legislature, 
ranking  as  a  Whig®®®  of  the  Henry  Clay  school. 

On  the  fourth  of  November,  1^2,  in  Spring- 
field,  Illinois,  he  married  Mary®®®  Todd  (1818- 
1882),  a  native  of  Kentucky,  who  bore  him 
four  sons,  of  whom  the®®®  only  one  to  grow 
up  was  the  eldest,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  born 
in  1843,  who  became  prominent®*®  in  national 
affairs.  In  1846,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected 
to  Congress,  and  was  the  only  Whig  Repre¬ 
sentative®®®  from  Illinois.  There  he  was 
marked  for  soundness  of  judgment  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  right. 
He®®®  was  uniformly  a  decided  but  conserva¬ 
tive  anti-slavery  man ;  and  when  the  “Missouri 
Compromise”  was  violated,  he  greatly  assisted 
in®®®  revolutionizing  Illinois  politically. 

Between  1856  and  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  made 
several  powerful  speeches.  In  May®®®  of  the 
latter  year,  he  was  nominated  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  of  the  Republic,  and  elected  in  No¬ 
vember.  His  election  was®*®  made  a  pretext 
for  an  open  rebellion  which  a  number  of 
leading  slaveholders  had  long  contemplated; 
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he  was  inaugurated  President*®®  on  the  fourth 
of  March,  1861,  when  insurrection  and  re¬ 
bellion  had  begun  in  the  slave-labor  states.**® 
He  met  the  crisis  calmly,  generously,  and 
firmly;  and  during  the  four  years  of  terrible 
civil  war  that  ensued,  he*®®  controlled  the  helm 
of  the  Ship  of  State  with  eminent  wisdom  and 
steadiness. 

At  the  moment  when  peace  for  the®^®  Re¬ 
public,  and  rest  for  himself  was  near,  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  ball  from  a  pistol  in 
the  hands*^®  of  an  assassin,  at  a  place  of  enter¬ 
tainment  in  Washington  City,  whither  he  had 
been  invited.  The  wound  was  received®*®  on 
the  evening  of  April  14,  1865,  and  early  the 
following  morning  the  President  died.  The 
event®*’®  produced  a  profound  sensation 
throughout  the  civilized  world.  Among  the 
testimonials  of  love,  esteem,  and  admiration 
of  the  martyred  President'®®®  that  were  given, 
was  a  gold  medal  from  France  to  his  widow, 
for  the  cost  of  which  forty  thousand 
“French'®^  Democrats,”  as  they  called  them¬ 
selves,  made  contributions,  mostly  one  sou  each. 

His  remains  were  interred  in  the  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,'®^®  near  Springfield,  Illinois,  and,  on 
October  15,  1874,  were  removed  to  a  mauso¬ 
leum,  surmounted  by  his  own'®*®  statue,  with 
an  obelisk,  and  symbolic  figures. 

Lincoln’s  stepmother’s  teachings  and  ex¬ 
ample  saved  him  from  that  utter  unbelief  in 
Christianity,'®*®  which  so  many  of  his  com¬ 
panions  professed  to  indulge.  He  was  doubt¬ 
less  influenced,  on  the  one  hand,  by  his  early"®® 
studies,  and  on  the  other  by  the  writings  of 
Theodore  Parker,  and  men  of  his  school.  An 
element  of  superstitution"®®  cropped  out  in 
his  early  life,  but  disappeared  under  the  power 
of  clearer  ideas  and  experience. 

Neither  in  this  country,"^®  nor  elsewhere  in 
the  world,  will  the  memory  of  Lincoln  ever 
die.  It  was  his  mission  to  preserve  what 
George"*®  Washington  had  created.  He  relied 
on  the  intuitive  sagacity  of  the  people,  and  by 
his  wonderful  executive  ability  and  spotless"^ 
integrity  commanded  the  attention  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  nation.  As  the  leader  and 
ruler,  who  assisted  in  demonstrating  the 
fact,'*®®  that  a  government  resting  on  the  en¬ 
lightened  popular  will,  is  strong  enough  to 
maintain  itself,  under  the  most  untoward  cir¬ 
cumstances,'*^®  he  occupies  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  fame  previously  unfilled,  and  will 
command  the  cordial  praise  of  men  to'*^®  the 
latest  generation.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one 
of  the  rarest  and  grandest  products  of 
American  civilization.  (1256) 


Lesson  One 

tTords 

Add,  tea,  Anna,  hackney,  knack,  aimeal, 
cackle,  here,  mallet,  retake,  rattle,  technique, 
cremate,  craggy,  kin,  rennet,  anemic,  teal,  kilt, 
hame,*®  hail,  cram,  ream,  tread,  dairy,  lean, 
nay,  keel,  lack,  late,  nickel,  tame,  meek,  gale, 
relic,  leaky,  grenade,  nettle,  trill,  agate.  (40) 


Sentences 

I  cannot  well  go  in  the  rain.  It  will  make 
me  ill.  Anna  would  not  take  the  nickel.  Will 
Mary*®  get  the  cream  at  the  dairy?  Harry 
will  kill  a  teal  at  the  lake.  The  gale  will 
make  the  elm^®  tree  lean.  The  hail  will  kill 
the  wren.  I  cannot  hit  the  target.  Etta  met 
the  lady  at  Alleghany.  He*®  came  in  an  hour 
late.  I  will  not  go  in  the  dark.  The  lad  hid 
in  the  attic.  (78) 


Lesson  Two 

tVords 


Camp,  ditched,  leach,  shirk,  shrivel,  edged, 
vanilla,  chinchilla,  fee,  harbor,  creeper,  lava, 
bailiff,  elliptic,  shell,  fairy,  valley,  pallet,  birch, 
bail,*®  brim,  fresh,  flap,  bark,  chaff,  fate,  pate, 
jerk,  planet,  flit,  pretty,  fag,  villa,  vary,  bleach, 
shackle,  drift,  grange,  shrimp,  ballad,*®  delve, 
prattle,  abbey,  giraffe,  lavish.  (45) 

Sentences 


The  giraffe  cannot  reach  the  leaf.  I  shall 
meet  him  at  the  camp.  Please  lift  the  heavy 
lamp  for  me.*®  I  shall  give  her  a  check  for 
the  plaid  cape.  The  sheep  came  in  at  the  gap 
by  the  birch*®  tree.  Mr.  Sharp  will  represent 
the  villain  at  chapel.  Papa  will  catch  the  train 
before  it  can  leave.  Fred  gave*®  Jennie  a 
ticket  for  the  game.  Phillip  cannot  hear  the 
bell  from  the  shed.  The  shabby  jacket  will 
not  shed*®  the  rain.  (82) 


Lesson  Three 

IVords 

Oft,  domain,  clover,  frolic,  grotto,  gorilla, 
alcove,  pop,  shamrock,  marrow,  halo,  ashore, 
rainbow,  claw,  anchovy,  flogged,  dope,  low, 
harrowed,  taw,*®  frog,  droll,  flop,  cot,  cod, 
flow,  goat,  float,  trolley,  volley,  knock,  poach, 
trod,  glow,  mock,  holly,  echo,  pomp,  mob, 
melody,*®  cove,  torch.  (42) 

Sentences 


John  will  play  volley  ball  on  the  lawn.  He 
will  put  the  lock  on  the  door.  Paul  will  make 
a*®  trough  of  the  hollow  log.  I  told  Dora  I 
would  call  for  her  after  the  ball.  Tom  will 
row  the*®  boat  on  the  bay  all  day.  Lottie  will 
call  on  the  hero.  Her  friend  gave  her  a  locket. 
Can  she*®  hear  the  echo  from  the  hollow? 
Mr.  Jolly  played  a  good  game  of  golf.  Nora 
caught  the  dog.  (78) 
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Lesson  Four 

Words 

Buck,  bouquet,  ductile,  mattock,  buffet,  can¬ 
non,  puddle,  hammock,  quiver,  foot,  wiggle, 
bloodshot,  hover,  juggle,  upper,  roulet,  taboo, 
yelk,  nugget,  boot,*®  fur,  muffin,  mummy,  bull, 
groove,  pup,  quota,  whittle,  whet,  queen,  wig, 
twitch,  plume,  furrow,  budge,  coocoo,  coolie, 
bamboo,  ware,  walnut,'*®  York,  yak.  mull, 
buff.  (44) 

Sentences 

Above  all  you  should  keep  a  cool  head  when 
you  play  football.  Shall  we  hear  from  you  in 
a  week?^®  You  should  give  your  reply  before 
noon.  Have  you  read  the  book  I  bought  for 
you?  You  can  do  much^®  if  you  obey  the 
judge.  One  day  we  came  upon  a  covey  of 
little  quail  in  the  moor  by  the®®  brook.  Where 
were  you  when  we  won  the  cup?  What  may 
we  do  to  help  you  in  your  work?  You®®  will 
need  a  bamboo  pole  when  you  go  to  the  brook 
to  fish.  Do  you  believe  the  judge  will  acquit^®® 
you?  (101) 


Lesson  Five 

Words 

Police,  posse,  severe,  silk,  gratis,  enthrone, 
invalid,  auction,  sickly,  casks,  spot,  zone,  em¬ 
body,  chorus,  innovation,  phosphate,  sponsor, 
valise,  thrifty,  safely,^®  zigzag,  vision,  swing¬ 
ing,  clothes,  pansy,  skates,  niece,  toothpick, 
slogan,  senate,  caution,  host,  jealousy,  czar, 
Gus,  crux,  greedily,  sparse,  glance,  plead¬ 
ings,*®  scheme,  sonata,  flask,  sorrel,  juicy,  musk, 
sphinx,  vex.  (48) 

Sentences 

His  business  takes  him  to  the  city  every 
day.  James  will  solve  the  puzzle  for  Jessie. 
I  know  this  course*®  will  not  please  the  judge 
because  he  told  us  he  thought  the  public  would 
not  favor  such  a  scheme.  That*®  his  speech 
made  a  good  impression  was  shown  by  the 
applause  given  him.  A  series  of  readings  will 
be  given*®  this  spring  by  Miss  Elsie  Scott. 
The  city  council  should  not  take  hasty  action 
on  this  case.  I  will  condone*®  the  offense  in 
this  instance  if  you  will  see  that  it  does  not 
happen  again.  Bertha  bought  a  new 
dress.  (100) 


Lesson  Six 

W ords 

Dine,  height,  guile,  nigh,  quoits,  bacteria, 
dive,  ivy,  climate,  fuel,  cloudily,  Elias,  shiny, 
cayenne,  mellowy,  wiles,  spiral,  writhe,  ttihi?, 


tower,*“  towel,  coy,  lilac,  sly,  alliance,  enjoin, 
creation,  howl,  adieu,  trout,  coin,  fuse,  fiat, 
Chinese,  muse,  miser,  affiance,  folio,  sight, 
mouse,*®  acute,  bugle,  mouthpiece,  ties,  fury, 
pile,  pry,  peony,  sepia,  ruffian.  (SO) 

• 

Sentences 

All  toil  on  the  soil  is  not  joy  for  the  boy. 
The  guide  will  fight  for  what  he  thinks  is*® 
right.  The  dial  on  the  new  clock  is  unique. 
The  guy  wires  broke  because  of  the  weight 
of  the  ice.*®  Leo  bought  a  fine  trout  from 
the  little  boy.  Lydia  will  leave  a  light  in  the 
driveway  for  Leah.  Please*®  write  me  if  you 
find  you  cannot  be  here  on  that  day.  The  oil 
lamp  has  passed  out  of*®  use.  Wire  me  when 
you  are  ready  to  take  that  trip  to  Siam.  (93) 


Lesson  Seven 

Words 

Devotion,  mastiff,  demit,  oddity,  ascendancy, 
assassin,  antenna,  fainted,  abdomen,  bantam, 
Britannia,  temple,  Jesus,  deadlock,  captivate, 
nodded,  effulgent,  ellipsis,  monitor,  indolent,*® 
jolted,  unbend,  monstrous,  pantry,  lenses,  ca¬ 
dence,  sharpened,  appendix,  spaces,  Tampa, 
headed,  membranous,  mitten,  yeoman,  tosses, 
denim,  monotone,  entwine,  pawned,*®  retina, 
denizen,  sexton,  tandem,  tomato,  ashamed, 
append.  (47) 

Sentences 

You  will  have  plenty  of  time  in  which  to 
draw  up  leases  for  this  land.  He  demanded 
that  we  pay*®  the  taxes  by  tomorrow,  and  we 
shall  attempt  to  do  so.  Mr.  Dayton  has  a 
very  retentive  memory  for  both*®  dates  and 
faces.  The  Indian  Princess  will  not  visit  us 
this  season.  How  much  time  are  you  de¬ 
voting  to  the*®  study  of  Latin  this  winter? 
The  victim  was  talented  in  many  ways.  Mr. 
Hunt  sent  us  this  cotton  plant  from*®  Dayton. 
We  will  try  to  make  definite  plans  before  the 
end  of  this  month.  (94) 


Lesson  Eight 

Words 

Gardener,  erred,  grammar,  starve,  cluster, 
dormer,  fahrenheit,  martyrdom,  inheritance, 
haberdasher,  endorsee,  fastener,  ironclad, 
germicide,  Warner,  marmalade,  tire,  Blaster, 
hankering,*®  cashmere,  storm,  fostering,  shears, 
charmers,  bluster,  daring,  swimmer,  larger, 
harmonize,  cater,  hazard,  minor,  miner,  arm¬ 
chair,  chowder,  sturdy,  turtle,  Sparta,  germi¬ 
nate,*®  exhort,  martinet,  lizard,  turnip,  emerge, 
sotithemer.  (46) 
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The  American  Shorthand  Teacher 


Sentences 

We  cannot  give  you  all  the  details  about  the 
organization  until  we  have  heard  from  more 
of  their  references.^®  The  gardeners  of  this 
territory  are  organizing  a  trust.  Mr.  Harding 
gave  our  firm  a  large  order  for  oran^s.  The'*® 
guard  brought  the  body  to  the  surface.  The 
cashier  was  certain  his  servant  did  not  turn 
in  the  alarm.  You®®  must  first  determine  the 
validity  of  each  certificate.  The  swimmers 
made  a  daring  attempt  to  save  the  warden. 
The  farmer'*®  planted  a  vineyard  on  a  hillside 
back  of  his  barnyard.  (90) 


Can  you  write  a  good  letter  of  application 
for  a  position?  Write  one,  and  ask  your 
teacher  for  an  opinion^®  of  it. (22) 


The  Ruggles  Orientator 

From  Popular  Research  Narratives" 

Compiled  by  Alfred  D.  Flinn,  of  Engineering  Foundation 

{Copyright  by  the  Williams  and  Wilkins  Company, 
of  Baltimore) 

On  January  19,  1918,  W.  Guy  Ruggles  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Naval  Consulting  Board  a  device 
for  the  training'®  of  aviators  in  the  sense  of 
equilibration.  From  the  time  an  airplane 
leaves  the  earth  until  it  returns  to  the^®  earth 
it  is  sustained  by  a  mobile  medium  and  is 
capable  of  motion  in  every  conceivable  direc¬ 
tion.  Therefore,  the  piloting®®  of  an  airplane 
involves  a  problem  in  physiology  sornewhat 
different  from  the  customary  activities  of 
man  while  on  earth. 

Just®®  what  the  man  in  a  falling,  spinning 
airplane  might  be  called  upon  to  do  in  his 
efforts  to  recover  a^®®  normal  flying  position 
became  more  intricate  as  the  problem  was 
studied.  Ruggles  became  convinced  that  the 
semicircular  canal  system  of'*®  the  inner  ear, 
generally  referred  to  as  the  static  labyrinth, 
played  a  very  important  part  in  functioning 
those  muscles  which'^®  a  pilot  uses  in  guiding 
his  airplane.  This  w'as  substantiated  by  careful 
perusal  of  the  work  and  experiments  of 
famous'®®  otologists. 

These  scientists,  by  delicate  surgical  opera¬ 
tions,  established  the  fact  that  an  animal  whose 
semicircular  canals  had  been  removed  w’as'*® 
unable  to  direct  its  tnovements  intelligently ; 
and,  furthermore,  that  while  animals  so  oper¬ 
ated  on  might  in  time  learn  to  direct*®®  their 
movements  intelligently  on  the  ground  they 
could  not  while  in  space.  Spinning  dancers 
and  skaters  by  practice  rotate  with^^®  con¬ 
siderable  velocity  without  noticeable  dizziness, 
and  trained  acrobats  perform  feats  of  equilib¬ 
rium  totally  impossible  in  the  early  stages  of 
training.*^® 

Ruggles  believed  that  if  means  were  avail¬ 
able.  the  student  aviator  might  so  develop 
his  faculties  of  equilibration  and  muscular 


control*®®  that  the  piloting  of  an  airplane 
might  be  mastered  with  a  minimum  of  danger. 
The  static  labyrinth,  being  an  entirely*®®  in¬ 
voluntary  organ  operating  through  the  invol¬ 
untary  system  when  under  the  excitation  of 
unaccustomed  spinning  motions  and  unusual 
jKJsitions,  until  more®®®  completely  developed 
and  trained,  causes  involuntary  muscular  ac¬ 
tions  entirely  beyond  control. 

As  built,  the  apparatus  was  an  amplified 
gimbals.  It®*®  had  a  rectangular  frame  in 
which  a  tubular  steel  ring  about  nine  feet  in 
diameter  rotated  about  a  vertical  axis.®"*®  With¬ 
in  this  a  smaller  ring  was  mounted  for  rota¬ 
tion  about  a  horizontal  axis,  and  within  this  a 
still  smaller  ring®®®  for  rotation  about  an  axis 
at  right  angles  to  either  of  the  others.  Within 
this  third  ring  was  a  section®®®  of  the  fuselage 
of  an  airplane  for  the  student  aviator,  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  seat  and  control  members.  By 
this  arrangemenf*®®  it  was  possible  by  the 
movement  of  the  foot-bar  and  the  joy-stick 
to  operate  the  motors  so  that'*®  the  student 
aviator  would  be  given  a  turning  motion  in 
any  of  the  three  planes  of  direction.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  there"®  was  provision  for  a  falling  motion 
in  the  vertical  plane.  Progressive  motion  was 
not  incorporated  on  account  of  the  fact'®®  that 
human  faculties  do  not  sense  a  uniform  motion. 
The  falling  motion,  however,  was  of  vital 
importance,  for  the  labyrinth'®®  contains  as  a 
part  of  its  mechanism  six  small  otoliths  which 
sense  the  acceleration  in  the  beginning  of  each 
falling®®®  motion  and  are  responsible  for  the 
most  violent  muscular  reactions  of  the  invol¬ 
untary  system. 

Rotational  possibilities  were  made  to  in¬ 
clude®*®  rates  from  a  very  few  turns  a  minute 
to  a  maximum  of  30.  While  this  maximum 
wjould  be  faster  than®'®  the  rotational  possi¬ 
bilities  of  an  airplane  in  ordinary  manreuvers 
it  had  been  proved  that  the  static  labyrinth 
of  the  ear®®®  becomes  accustomed  to  a  rapid 
turning  movement  and  is  never  affected  by  a 
movement  slower  than  the  one  to  which®*®  it 
has  become  accustomed.  A  control  station  was 
also  established  outside  the  apparatus  by 
means  of  which  the  instructor  might®®®  take 
the  control  away  from  the  man  inside  and 
onerate  any  or  all  of  the  motors  to  rotate 
the  student.®*® 

The  length  of  time  to  develop  the  Ruggles’ 
device  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  that 
required  to  develop®'®  devices  in  war  time. 
It  was  not  ready  for  inspection  before  July, 
1918,  so  that  if  an  inventor®®®  is  given  a 
reasonable  time  to  develop  a  device  before  he 
presents  it  to  the  Government,  of  say  six 
months,®*®  and  it  takes  six  months  under  war 
conditions  to  get  out  a  full-sized  working 
model,  it  can  be  readily*®®  understood  why  so 
many  devices  were  just  about  ready  to  be  used 
at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  November  11.**® 
1918,  war  having  been  declared  April  6,  1917. 

The  claims  made  in  regard  to  the  advan¬ 
tage*'®  that  could  be  gained  from  training 
aviators  on  the  ground  before  they  took  their 
first  flight  seemed  to  be  borne*®®  out  by  tests 
on  student  aviators  by  the  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  Massachu¬ 
setts.  The  flying  records  of  men**®  who  had 
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been  trained  in  the  Ruggles  orientator  seemed 
to  show  that  men  who  operated  the  orientator 
successfully  were  more®*^  likely  to  become  aces 
in  aviation.  (806) 

By  Lloyd  N.  Scott,  formerly  liaison  officer 
to  Naval  Consulting  Board  and  Secretary  of 
IVar  Committee  of  Technical  Societies. 


There  is  a  wide  difference  between  seeing 
through  a  thing  and  seeing  a  thing  through. 

(15) 


Don't  Wait 

From  ^^Rai’eUngi" 

Why  are  you  waiting? 

You  have  somewhere  in  the  back  of  your 
head  the  idea  that  some  day  you  are^®  going 
to  do  something  that  will  make  your  friends 
regard  you  with  envy  and  admiration. 

In  your  imagination  you  can'*®  hear  them 
saying  they  never  supposed  you  had  it  in  you. 
Your  breast  often  swells  with  pride  as  you 
think®®  of  yourself  honored  and  applauded 
after  you  have  done  the  great  thing.  You 
feel  sure  that  you  will  be  able®®  to  rise  to  the 
occasion  when  it  presents  itself.  But  why  are 
you  waiting? 

Last  year  you  were  waiting  for^®®  this  year ; 
last  week  you  were  waiting  for  this  week; 
yesterday  you  were  waiting  for  today. 

Time’s  up.  Cease  waiting.^^®  The  great 
thing  will  never  be  accomplished  if  you  keep 
putting  it  off.  Shape  your  actions  to  the  pres¬ 
ent.  Do^'*®  the  great  thing  now — at  least  make 
a  beginning.  Every  day  that  you  put  it  off  is 
a  day  less*®®  of  satisfaction  and  honor  for 
you.  (166) 


Business  Letters 

Goods  Over  and  IVrong  Goods  Sent 

(From  Gardner’s  "Constructive  Dictation,"  pages 
53  and  54,  letters  4,  5,  and  7) 

Messrs.  Sterling  Brothers. 

Portland,  Maine 
Gentlemen : 

Thank  you  for  accepting  the  one  pound  of 
Maro’s  Calipeptone  on  your  order  of^®  March 
3  instead  of  one  gallon  as  ordered  and  charged. 

We  enclose  our  memorandum  of  credit 
correcting  the  price  on^®  the  goods  received. 

Our  shipping  department  was  in  error  in 
shipping  your  order  for  Cow  Ease  with  this 
express  order.®®  If  you  will  inform  us  of  the 
express  charges  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  make 
you  a  reimbursement. 

Yours®®  very  truly,  (82) 


American  Thermos  Bottle  Company, 

35  West  Thirty-first  Street, 

New  York  City 
Gentlemen : 

Please  request  the  transportation  company 
to*®  return  to  you  the  shipment  of  February 
22  of  one  dozen  each  No.  391  and  No.  166^® 
Thermos  Bottles  for  our  account  to  E.  F. 
Williams,  Janesville,  Wisconsin. 

We  made  an  error  in  ordering  this®®  quantity 
shipped  to  our  customer,  as  he  informs  us  that 
one  kit  of  each  number  was  what  he  desired. 

He®®  has  informed  us,  however,  that  none 
of  the  shipment  has  been  received. 

In  allowing  us  credit  for  the  goods  please*®® 
deduct  any  expense  in  carriage  you  have  been 
caused.  Thank  you  for  your  assistance  in  this 
matter. 

Yours,  very  truly,*^®  (120) 

Mr.  S.  F.  Jenkins, 

Montclair,  New  Jersey 
Dear  Sir: 

We  can  realize  your  disappointment  in  re¬ 
ceiving  four  buttons  of  two*®  different  styles, 
when  you  required  eleven  buttons  of  several 
different  sizes  for  A3016  Coat. 

,  Our  clothing^®  department  is  now  instructing 
cur  factory  to  send  you  a  complete  set  of 
buttons  for  this  coat,  and  we  have®®  impressed 
upon  their  minds  the  importance  of  getting 
them  to  you  with  the  least  possible  delay.  We 
sincerely  hope  therefore®®  you  will  pardon  the 
inconvenience  caused  you  by  this  oversight, 
and  we  assure  you  that  we  shall  give  earnest 
attention*®®  to  avoiding  a  repetition. 

The  Skirt  and  Gloves  you  desire  to  return 
may  be  returned  to  us  by  parcel  post*^®  or 
express.  If  you  make  sure  your  name  appears 
on  the  package  it  will  enable  us  to  identify  the 
shipment*^®  properly  when  it  reaches  us. 

Yours  very  truly,  (148) 

The  Mole 

By  Manthei  Howe 

From  the  Spring,  number  of  Remington  Notes” 

(.Concluded  from  the  January  issue) 

Once,  standing  before  the  dusty  stacks*®^® 
of  legal  looking  envelopes,  her  usual  good 
sense  began  to  reassert  itself. 

“This  is  my  chance,”  she  muttered  and 
waded*®®®  into  the  work. 

She  read  off  the  titles  on  one  package  after 
another.  She  was  rapidly  getting  the  accumu¬ 
lation  of*®®®  dust  off  the  shelves  on  to  her 
clean  dress.  She  began  sorting  out  the  “Mis¬ 
cellaneous”  envelopes.  A  dozen,  two  dozen**®® 
yielded  nothing.  Her  fingers  and  eyes  fairly 
flew.  It  was  stuffy  in  the  electrically  lighted 
vault.  She  shoved  back  a**“  straggling  lock 
of  hair  and  left  a  generous  smudge  of  dirt 
on  her  cheek. 

“Mischawaming,”  a  single  word  at  the***® 
bottom  of  a  page  caught  her  eyes.  She  pulled 
the  papers  out  of  the  container. 

“Pulter  versus  Mischawaming,”  the  words**®® 
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You  Want  A  Better  Position 


Use  our  expert  service.  We  are  in  contact  with 
thousands  of  schools,  while  you  may  reach  only  a  few. 
Leading  private  schools,  public  schools,  state  normals, 
and  more  than  half  of  the  State  Universities  have  selected 
our  candidates.  Don’t  miss  the  choice  openings.  Write 
for  registration  blank. 

SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  Shubert-Rialto  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Positions  Filled  Outside  the 
High  School  Field 

Besides  high  school  positions  tilled  in  1927, 
these  are  some  of  the  more  important  institutions 
that  engaged  our  nominees:  Bryant  &  Stratton  Col¬ 
lege,  Providence,  R.  L;  State  School  of  Forestry, 
Bottineau,  N.  D.;  Universal  Institute,  Fort  Wayne, 

Ind.;  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia;  State  Normal 
School,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. ;  Bliss  Business  College, 
North  Adams,  Mass.;  Maine  School  of  Commerce, 
Auburn.  Midyear  calls  are  coming.  May  we  help 
you  ? 

THE  NATIONAL  COMMERCIAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

(A  Spmeialty  by  a  SpmeitdiMt) 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.,  Larcom  Ato.,  BoTorly,  Mass. 
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stared  back  at  her,  “in  the  wrong  place  and 
improperly  indexed.” 

She  could  not  quite  resist  an  ironic  grin 
at”'^'’  Lottie,  as  she  hurried  to  Mr.  Berkley's 
office. 

“Here  they  are."  she  exclaimed  eagerly. 

He  grabbed  them  impatiently. 

“Thank  heaven’*^*  there’s  one  person  in  this 
office  that  can  dig,”  he  told  her.  “Xow  sit 
down  and  take  this  dictation.” 

Shei"2o  glanced  involuntarily  at  her  dirty 
hands.  Mr.  Berkley  .shrugged  resignedly. 

“Oh.  you’re  dirty,”  he  agreed.  “I  suppose  I’ll 
have  to*”'*®  wait  until  you  wash  your  hands. 
Your  face  is  smudged,  too.  but  don’t  stop  to 
wash  that  now.” 

'  Betty  grinned'****'  and  took  him  at  his  word. 
She  gave  her  hands  a  hurried  “lick  and 
l)romise,”  and  was  back  at  once,'****  ready  for 
dictation.  She  looked  like  a  dirty  urchin  with 
that  smear  of  dust  from  nose  to  ear,  but  her'®*’*’ 
eyes  were  alert  and  business-like.  Mr.  Berkley 
nodded  approvingly. 

Page  after  page  he  dictated  in  his  rapid-fire 
fashion.  Twelve'*®*'  o’clock  came  aiul  went. 
The  girls  in  the  outer  office  put  away  their 
work  and  departed  for  luncheon.  Betty  did'®'*’ 
not  even  hear  them. 

At  twelve-thirty,  Mr.  Berkley  rose  and 
reached  for  his  hat. 

“There,”  he  sighed  contentedly.  “Sorry'®*’*’ 
to  have  kept  you.  Miss  Magnis,  but  this  was 
rush  work.  Had  to  be  done.  When  can  you 
get  this'**®  stuff  typed?” 

“By  two-thirty.” 

His  eyes  twinkled. 

“You  know  you  have  to  allow  time  for 
lunch.” 

“There’s  a  dairy"*’*’  lunch  across  the  w’ay,” 
Betty  informed  him.  “A  sandwuch  and  a  glass 
of  milk  will  make  it  possible  to  get"®®  back 
to  work  at  one.  I’ll  have  this  typed  by 
two-thirty.” 

“Good  work.  Miss  Magnis.  Please  be  ready 
to'"®  take  some  more  dictation  at  nine-thirty 
tomorrow.” 

That  simple  statement,  with  its  glowing  pos¬ 
sibilities,  left  Betty  breathless.  In  a"®®  flash 
.she  remembered  her  laughing  jest  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  “I  expect  my  digging  to  take  me  to  the 
senior  partner’s"*®  office.” 

Fate  had  picked  the  words  out  of  her  mf)uth 
and  appropriated  them  in  a  most  uncanny 
fashion,  but  she'*®®  smiled  at  her  happy  face 
in  the  tiny  office  mirror. 

“I’m  not  grumbling,”  sin-  informed  her¬ 
self.  (1516) 

(T/if  end) 


Heart  Sounds 

Last  of  a  series  of  articles  for  solid  matter  practice  ^or  tl.e 
Medical  Stenographer  or  Reporter 

There  is  another  phenomenon  relating  to  the 
heart  sounds,  which  in  many  instances  justifies 
one  in  diagnosticating  a  valvular  lesion.®®  I 
refer  to  the  mitral  diastolic  murmurs — the 
characteristic,  rumbling,  vibratory  murmurs 
often  associated  with  a  palpable  thrill,  felt 


at'®  and  just  within  the  apex  in  mitral  stenosis 
— the  murmur  most  unfortunately,  I  think,  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  English  and  French®*’  literature 
as  the  “presystolic  murmur”  of  mitral  stenosis. 
These  murmurs  are  presystolic  often  only  in 
that  they  extend  up  to®®  the  first  sound.  They 
begin  generally  at  an  earlv  period  in  diastole, 
namely,  at  the  time  of  the  third  sound,'®®  i.  e., 
at  the  moment  of  relaxation  of  the  ventricle, 
and  reach  their  maximal  intensity  shortly 
after  this.  If  the'®®  pulse  be  slow,  they  com¬ 
monly  diminish  in  intensity  and  may  cease  be¬ 
fore  the  first  sound.  Auricular  systole  is  a 
relatively"®  unimportant  event  in  association 
with  these  murmurs,  and  while  it  may  cause 
an  actual  presystolic  accentuation  of  the  rumble 
this'®®  is  by  no  means  always  the  case.  In 
rapid  action  of  the  heart,  however,  with  short¬ 
ening  of  diastole,  the  sounds'*®  follow  one 
another  in  such  quick  succession  that  the 
mitral  diastolic  murmur  ends  in  the  first  sound, 
and  is,  therefore,®*’®  presystolic  in  this  sense 
and  seems  to  be  truly  crescendo  up  to  this  point. 
If,  then,  the  heart’s  action  be®®”  rapid,  the 
murmur  appears  to  be  presystolic.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  it  be  slow',  one  can  generally  appreciate 
that  the  murmur  arises®'®  and  reaches  its 
maximum  during  the  period  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  blood  passes  from  auricle  into 
ventricle ;  namely,®”*’  in  the  early  part  and 
middle  of  diastole.  In  any  event  the  murmur, 
in  the  absence  of  aoritic  insufficiency,  is®*® 
characteristic  of  mitral  stenosis. 

The  sharp  valvular  first  sound  associated 
w'ith  the  same  condition — mitral  stenosis — ^may 
alone  justify  a*®®  diagnosis,  but  rarely,  only 
when  it  is  most  intense,  as  for  instance,  in 
cases  where  the  sound  is  audible  at*®®  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  heart.  As  a  rule  there  must 
be  other  corroborative  testimony  before  one  is 
justified  in  interpreting*'®  a  sharp  first  sound 
as  evidence  of  mitral  stenosis.  There  are  few 
errors  in  cardiac  diagnosis  commoner  than  the 
assumption*®*’  of  the  existence  of  mitral  stenosis 
on  the  basis  of  a  sharp  first  sound  alone.  (375) 

Size  yourself  up.  Are  you  on  the  level  with 
yourself?  Isn’t  your  self-confidence  ahead 
of  your  energy  and  fight?'®®  Ninety  per  cent 
is  a  fine  mark  for  a  boy  to  make  at  school — 
but  it’s  no  mark  for  a'®  man  in  the  school  of 
life.  Ten  per  cent  more  effort  would  put  us 
over  the  top,  but  we  stop”®  short  and  call  it 
a  day. 

Let’s  (|uit  fooling  ourselves. 

There’s  no  fun  in  being  an  “Almost.” — 
Exchange. OS) 

ans 

The  most  effective  sermon  is  that  given  by^a 
good  example.  (11) 

arts 

What  hobby  a  man  shall  choose  depends 
entirely  on  himself — on  his  temperament,  his 
tastes,  his  training. 
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The  more  the*"  hobby  chosen  is  of  a  char¬ 
acter  to  satisfy  instinctive  trends  denied  ex¬ 
pression  by  the  demands  of  the  workaday  life, 
the^"  more  beneficial  that  hobby  is  likely  to  be. 
(48) 


Short  Stories  tn  Shorthand 

iVaiting  at  the  Fire 

“Number,  please?” 

“Never  mind,  Central.  I  wanted  the  Fire 
Department,  but  the  house  has  burned  down 
now.”  (17) 

Not  Permanent 

Host  (grandly)  :  Yes,  there’s  no  doubt  that 
the  radio  has  come  to  stay  .  .  .  What  is  it, 
Irene? 

Maid:  It’s  a'*”  collector,  sir.  He  says  if 
you  don’t  pay  up  the  installments  he’ll  have  to 
take  your  radio  back.  (38) 


Biting 

“My,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Klumsay  at  the  cotil¬ 
lion.  “this  floor’s  aw'ful  slippery.  It’s  hard  to 
keep  on  your  feet.” 

“Oh,”  replied*”  his  partner  coldly,  “then 
you  were  really  trying  to.  I  thought  it  was 
accidental.”  (34) 


Wrong  Side  To 

“A  moth  lives  an  awful  life.” 

“Why?” 

“He  has  to  spend  the  summer  in  a  fur  coat 
and  the  winter*”  in  a  bathing  suit.”  (24) 


Not  So  Badly 

“Your  hair  wants  cutting  badly,  sir,”  said 
a  barber  insinuatingly  to  a  customer. 

“No,  it  doesn’t,”  replied  the  man  in^”  the 
chair.  “It  wants  cutting  nicely.  You  cut  it 
badly  last  time.”  (32) 


Silvet  Threads 

Old  Gotrox:  My  daughter  is  too  young  to 
marry;  she’s  only  18. 

Impecunious  Suitor:  I  know,  sir;  but  1 
have^”  waited  patiently  for  years,  and  she 
doesn’t  seem  to  get  any  older,  (32) 


Presence  of  Mind 

Motor  Cop  (after  hard  chase)  :  Why  didn’t 
you  stop  when  I  shouted  back  there? 


Driver  (with  only  $5  but*"  presence  of 
mind)  :  I  thought  you  just  said  “Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Senator.” 

Cop:  Well,  you  see.  Senator,  I  wanted  to 
warn^”  you  about  driving  fast  through  the 
next  township.  (48) 

Unreasonable 

Boss :  Boy,  once  again  you  have  not  answered 
when  I  called. 

Boy :  Please,  sir,  I  didn’t  hear  you. 

Boss:  Enough!^”  Next  time  you  fail  to 
hear  me  let  me  know  immediately.  (31) 


9^ 


Use  of  the  Blackboard 

(Continued  from  page  183j 

Shota  Them 

Well,  it’s  the  teacher’s  job  to  make  those 
students  understand  and  believe  that  shorthand 
is  something  in  which  both  hand  and  eye  can 
delight — an  art  to  be  loved  for  itself,  and  not 
simply  as  a  means  to  an  end.  And  the  teacher 
can  make  them  understand  these  things  only 
by  showing  them — by  showing  them  artistic 
writing,  not  just  once,  but  all  the  time,  so  that 
they  will  come  to  think  artistic  shorthand  and 
to  write  artistic  shorthand,  which  means  legi¬ 
ble,  easy,  accurate,  and  swift  shorthand. 

'The  Things  That  Count 

Judgment  in  the  matter  of  spacing  and  even 
proportion  of  outlines,  scrupulous  care  of  the 
blackboard  itself,  and  sufficient  zest  are  the 
most  important  factors  in  the  training-“self,’’ 
or  otherwise — of  a  good  blackboard  writer. 

Self-consciousness,  always  a  drawback  to 
the  teacher,  is  more  than  ever  a  drawback  when 
it  comes  to  blackboard  work.  Self-conscious¬ 
ness  begets  a  rigid,  unnatural  pose — fatal  to 
beauty  in  shorthand  outlines.  It  is  necessary 
for  the  teacher  to  train  himself  to  lose  himself 
in  his  zest  for  blackboard  writing,  for  in  that 
way  only  will  he  gain  those  relaxed  arm  and 
body  movements  without  which  graceful  writ¬ 
ing  cannot  be. 

Theory  knowledge — sureness  of  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples — goes  hand  in  hand  with  writing  practice 
on  the  board.  The  slightest  hesitation  over  a 
knotty  point  in  theory  w'ill  cause  an  outline  to 
“hesitate”  in  sympathy,  and  then  beauty  and 
flow  will  both  be  sacrificed. 


(To  be  continued) 
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With  the  Conventions  in  the  Middle  West 

(Continued  from  page  191) 


After  a  delightful  luncheon  at  the  Donald¬ 
son’s  Tea  Rooms,  during  which  Mr.  W.  C. 
Stephens  played  an  important  part,  the  com¬ 
mercial  section  resumed  activities.  The  topic 
“Retail  Selling,’’  as  fully  described  by  Miss 
Pearl  Craven,  of  the  Mechanic  Arts  High 
School,  St.  Paul,  was  a  new  phase  of  com¬ 
mercial  training  to  most  of  those  assembled. 

The  need  for  such  training  really  started  in  the 
department  stores,  but  now  has  been  incorporated  in 
the  curriculum  of  many  schools.  To  Ijecome  a  suc¬ 
cessful  sales  person  in  a  store,  an  individual  must  have 
some  knowledge  of  merchandise  in  addition  to  a 
certain  skill  and  tact  in  meeting  customers.  As  this 
is  strictly  a  “service”  age,  it  is  necessary  that  a  sales 
person  should  have  a  knowledge  of  the  system  of  the 
store  in  which  he  is  working  and  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  that  business. 

.\ction  teaching,  urged  by  Mr.  McMasters 
in  the  morning,  was  perfectly  illustrated  by 
Miss  Helen  W.  Evans,  of  Gregg  School,  in 
her  talk  on  Vitalizing  Shorthand  Teaching. 
Most  closely  can  the  laws  of  psychology  be 
followed  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand.  The 
teacher  can  be  of  best  help  to  his  pupils  by 
showing  them  what  perfection  is.  Imitation 
of  a  person  writing  is  more  helpful  than  imi¬ 
tation  of  a  written  copy,  and  this  speed-expert 


teacher  opens  up  new  vistas  of  achievement 
to  her  students.  She  portrays  the  fact  that 
we  owe  it  to  our  students  to  give  them  the 
stimulus  of  success.  The  demonstration  to 
music,  illustrating  ease  of  movement,  rapidity 
of  action,  and  accuracy  of  translation,  was  an 
inspiration  to  all.  We,  too,  desire  that  dynamic 
personality,  that  spark  of  divinity,  that  ability 
to  say,  “Do  as  I  do,  not  as  I  say.’’ 

With  the  enthusiasm  of  a  school  assembly 
to  back  it,  a  typewriting  demonstration  is 
simple,  but  before  a  group  of  knowledge¬ 
seeking  teachers,  the  same  operation  is  a  feat. 
“One  of  the  most  attractive  typewriting  demon¬ 
strations  I  have  ever  seen’’  is  the  comment 
which  followed  the  typing  of  Miss  Willins, 
of  the  Underwood  Typewriting  Company,  New 
York  City.  Miss  Willins  showed  herself  to 
be  the  master  of  her  machine  and  the  “keeper” 
of  her  keys. 

Miss  Christine  Strom,  of  Anoka  High 
School,  concluded  this  interesting  day  by  a 
report  of  the  State  Commercial  Contest  Com¬ 
mittee.  This,  in  turn,  was  followed  by  a  lively 
discussion  and  revision  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mercial  Contest  rules  and  regulations.  We 
wish  time  and  space  would  permit  a  complete 
record  on  these  findings. 


D^^(^raska 

IJncoln  and  Omaha 


^HE  standard  bearers  of  commercial  work 
in  the  high  schools  of  Nebraska  assembled 
in  six  districts.  To  date  reports  have  been 
received  from  Districts  I  and  II. 

Lincoln 

District  I,  meeting  in  Lincoln,  was  addressed 
by  Dr.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  of  the  University 
of  Iowa,  on  the  subject  of  Tendencies  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Education.  Dr.  Blackstone  spoke  of 
the  progress  which  is  being  made  in  research 
in  the  direction  of  the  proper  use  of  basic 
facts.  In  the  judgment  of  the  speaker  “we  do 
not  lack  for  knowledge  but  we  teach  facts 
and  not  how  to  use  them.”  Speaking  of  sur¬ 
veys,  Dr.  Blackstone  said; 

We  »re  actually  determining  duties  required  in 
various  commercial  occupations  in  order  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  teach  properly.  We  institute  a 
system  of  follow-up  for  commercial  students  after 
graduation  to  see  if  the  training  given  is  functioning 
properly. 


As  a  corrective  of  faulty  tendencies  in 
training  the  speaker  sounded  this  important 
note:  “We  should  insist  upon  improved 

methods  of  training  commercial  teachers.” 

Other  subjects  were  discussed  in  this  “cruise 
of  the  curriculum”  which  reflected  a  growing 
interest  in  reconciling  methods  of  approach 
to  the  current  requirements.  “Methods  of 
Teaching  Typewriting”  were  discussed  by 
Miss  Luvicy  Hill,  instructor  of  typing  in  the 
Temple  High  School  and  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  As  usual.  Miss  Hill  developed  the 
subject  interestingly,  with  special  reference  to 
the  importance  of  commanding  the  right  start 
The  speaker’s  contribution  was  a  striking  par¬ 
allel  with  the  thought  that,  in  typewriting, 
“the  start  is  the  finish  because  the  finish  is 
determined  by  the  start.” 

“Cooperation  Between  Public  and  Private 
Schools”  was  the  subject  of  an  address  given 
by  Mr.  Donald  Blankenship,  High  School, 
York,  Nebraska.  Mr.  Blankenship  establishes 
beyond  doubt  the  need  for  definite  cooperation 
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and  also  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
an  alert  interest  in  education.  The  speaker 
believes  education  a  highly  cooperative  matter, 
particularly  commercial  education,  in  which  the 
youth  of  today  must  have  a  full  appreciation 
of  its  value  in  business. 

The  question  of  How  Much  Bookkeeping 
Should  be  Taught  in  High  School  was  the 
topic  receiving  the  attention  of  Mr.  Frank 
Kane,  High  School,  Lincoln,  Nebraska.  The 
discussion  suggested  that  the  chief  considera¬ 
tion  does  not  lie  in  quantity  but  rather  in  the 
fundamental  facts  which  will  culminate  in 
useful  business  knowledge.  It  is  known  that 
Mr.  Kane  is  not  only  a  firm  believer  in  “edu¬ 
cation  that  educates,”  but  an  education  that 
is  dynamic. 

Shorthand  Beyond  the  Ordinary  is  in  itself 
a  topic  of  intense  human  interest  to  those  who 
would  steer  clear  of  conservative  tendencies 
in  shorthand  teaching.  The  possibilities  of 
this  subject  were  developed  in  a  thought-pro¬ 
voking  way  by  Miss  Blodwen  Beynon,  Lincoln 
High  School,  Lincoln.  Nebraska.  Those  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  of  hearing  Miss 
Beynon  speak  know  her  to  be  a  “seeker”  and 
“doer”  of  shorthand  truth.  The  import  of 
Miss  Beynon’s  shorthand  philosophy  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  statement.  “Every  seeker 
a  doer  and  every  doer  a  seeker.” 

Omaha 

The  commercial  teachers  of  District  II,  Miss 
Nancy  Lawrence  presiding,  met  in  Omaha. 
Mrs.  Rae  Williams,  of  the  Omaha  Technical 
High  School,  spoke  in  defense  of  a  program 
of  retail  selling.  Mrs.  Williams  believes  this 
service  of  untold  value  to  business,  as  the 
pupil  so  trained  has  the  advantage  of  knowing 
how  to  meet  customers  and  how  to  aid  in  the 
policy  of  the  business  firm  in  the  realization 
of  “new”  customers.  Such  training,  it  was 
pointed  out,  enables  the  pupil  to  do  his  best 
work  on  becoming  associated  with  the  business 
world. 

The  next  address,  by  W.  D.  Wigent,  of  the 
Chicago  office  of  the  Gregg  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  dealt  with  a  broader  perspective  of  the 
teaching  view.  In  illustrating  the  teaching 
principles  which  should  prevail  in  the  class¬ 
room,  Mr.  Wigent  presented  the  following  as 
a  suitable  shorthand  creed: 

1.  I  believe  my  task  to  bold  possibilities  comparable 
to  the  most  noble  as  well  as  the  most  exacting 
requirements  to  be  found  in  any  field. 

2.  I  believe  in  a  preparedness  which  adds  constantly 
to  professional  skill  and  which,  though  seemingly 
acceptable  to  my  pupils,  is  consistently  seeking  new 
levels  of  perfection. 

3.  I  believe  that  words  and  works  are  important  allies, 
but  in  shorthand  teaching  the  great  desideratum 
favors  more  of  works  and  fewer  words. 

4.  I  .believe  shorthand  a  highly  active  subject.  If 
activity  does  not  characterize  its  teaching,  much  of 
the  benefit  to  he  derived  from  it  is  lost. 


5.  I  believe  in  enthusiasm — consistent  enthusiasm — 
which  when  set  in  motion  acknowledges  no  pro¬ 
fessional  obstructions  and  admits  of  no  defeat — 
.in  enthusiasm  that  works  overtime! 

6.  I  l)elieve  accuracy  is  a  splendid  text  for  the  short¬ 
hand  teacher  to  emphasize.  Accuracy  alone,  how¬ 
ever,  represents  only  half  a  success.  Accuracy 

.  with  dispatch  is  the  complete  story. 

7.  I  believe  that  to  visualize  the  road  ahead  is  the 
only  way  to  success;  that  “Vision  always  precedes 
progress”:  that  “Desire  is  the  keynote  of  develop¬ 
ment.” 

8.  And  last,  but  in  no  wise  least,  instruction  of  the 
right  kind  is  not  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal. 
It  never  returns  void,  as  many  suppose. 

Training  for  Clerical  Duties  was  the  theme 
developed  by  Miss  Ethel  McAfee,  Omaha 
Technical  High  School.  Referring  briefly  to 
the  evolution  of  commercial  subjects.  Miss 
McAfee  cited  a  number  of  business  organiza¬ 
tions  instrumental  in  the  solution  of  certain  of 
the  problems  in  education.  Specific  mention 
was  made  of  the  National  Association  of  Office 
Managers  as  inquiring  into  the  status  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  in  the  secondary  schools. 
Miss  McAfee  referred  to  the  interesting  study 
made  by  W.  W.  Charters  and  Isadore  B. 
Whitley  on  the  subject  of  secretarial  traits, 
in  which  107  secretaries  were  interviewed.  It 
developed  that  these  secretaries  expressed  the 
wish  that  they  might  have  received  training 
in  one  or  more  of  the  following  subjects: 
business  letter-writing,  office  organization, 
banking  methods,  memory  training,  training  in 
self-control,  more  English,  handling  telephone 
messages,  writing  reports,  etc. 

Miss  Dorothy  Wade,  of  the  Falls  City  High 
School,  spoke  on  Sidelights  on  Beginning 
Typewriting.  “Music,”  said  Miss  Wade,  “is 
an  important  factor  in  introducing  rhythm  into 
the  class.  Supplementary  drills  are  also  of 
great  importance  as  they  gradually  lead  to 
reckoning  with  material  that  is  ‘new.’  ” 

Miss  Alice  Harvey,  of  the  South  High 
School,  Omaha,  emphasized  The  Transcript. 
It  was  developed  that  the  teacher  often  gauges 
the  pupil’s  progress  from  the  “start”  he  makes 
but  the  business  world  turns  to  the  transcript 
as  a  criterion  of  ability. 

Further  comment  of  a  helpful  nature  was 
made  by  Miss  Marguerite  Burke,  Central  High 
School,  Omaha.  In  this  school  transcript  ac¬ 
tivities  are  started  in  the  third  semester.  When 
the  class  is  thoroughly  initiated.  Miss  Burke 
requires  a  transcription  assignment  of  four 
letters  daily,  totalling  500  words,  or  sixteen 
letters  a  week. 

Mrs.  Edna  S.  Dana,  Central  High  School, 
Omaha,  contributed  a  paper  on  “Advanced 
Typewriting.”  This  discussion  centered  upon 
three  points:  (1)  The  pupil  must  learn  to 
make  every  movement  and  every  moment 
count;  (2)  he  must  learn  to  do  his  work  ac¬ 
curately  and  with  speed  and  ease;  (3)  he  must 
learn  to  be  neat  about  the  office  and  all  his 
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work.  Concluding  the  discussion  Mrs.  Dana 
said,  “To  accomplish  all  this  means  that  we 
must  be  more  than  ‘checkers’  and  ‘graders’  of 
papers ;  it  means  that  we  must  put  enough  pep 
into  each  day’s  work  so  that  pupils  go  out  of 
our  classes  with  the  same  interest  with  which 
they  entered  our  beginning  classes.” 

The  commercial  student  at  work  in  the 
office  elicited  a  great  deal  of  discussion.  After 
a  report  on  the  observation  of  a  summer  at 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  Miss  Mina 
Hubbell,  South  High  School,  Omaha,  intro¬ 
duced  Mr.  C.  O.  Byam,  head  of  the  Personnel 
Department,  Armour  and  Company,  Chicago, 
who  spoke  on  “Hiring  and  Training  Office 
Workers.”  In  part  Mr,  Byam  said : 

The  responsibility  for  the  elementary  training  of 
office  workers  as  well  as  all  other  classes  of  workers 
rests  with  educators  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  We  cannot  hope  that  the  time  will  ever  come 
when  people  will  come  to  us  trained  for  specific  duties, 
but  we  do  expect  them  to  come  from  your  instruction 
equipped  with  elementary  knowledge  that  enables  them 
to  assimilate  our  specific  problems. 

A  meeting  such  as  this,  with  people  representing 
the  business  world  discussing  these  problems  with  you 
is  indeed  inspiring,  and  points  to  a  closer  relation¬ 
ship  between  education  and  industry.  After  all,  the 
fundamental  and  primary  purpose  of  education  is  to 
equip  the  youth  to  better  meet  his  economic  problems. 

The  experiences  of  the  business  world  with  the 
young  people  that  you  turn  out  of  your  schools  should 
be  of  value  to  you  in  planning  for  the  future. 

The  matter  of  employment  for  high  school 
graduates  was  the  subject  reviewed  by  Mrs. 
Mary  U.  Collins,  North  High  School,  Omaha. 
It  is  the  observation  of  Mrs.  Collins  that  there 
is  a  business  opportunity  for  every  high  school 
commercial  student  who  knows  how  to  apply 
his  technical  knowledge.  The  difficulty,  as 
pointed  out,  lies  in  directing  the  graduate  to 
the  proper  sources  of  help  in  securing  a  posi¬ 
tion.  In  this  the  school  should  help  but  in 
no  sense  relieve  the  student  of  the  advantages 
which  gravitate  to  him  as  result  of  the  for¬ 
malities  required  in  securing  his  first  position. 

Mrs.  Collins  then  introduced  Mr.  G.  E. 
Bickley,  Omaha,  who  spoke  on  The  High 


School  Graduate  in  Industrial  Life.  Mr. 
Bickley  w-as  in  full  accord  with  the  idea  that 
students  should  not  shrink  from  responsibility, 
as  the  attitude  of  accepting  tasks  with  a  full 
appreciation  of  their  importance  is  one  of  the 
demands  in  business.  '  ' 

Mr.  Carl  Cunningham,  representing  the  High 
School  at  West  Point,  Nebraska,  spoke  of  the 
Opportunities  for  Employment  in  Towns.  In 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cunningham  the  fact  that 
a  town  offers  limited  opportunity  in  the  number 
of  positions  available  does  not  excuse  the  high 
school  from  the  offering  of  commercial  work 
on  a  reasonably  broad  scale.  Mr.  Cunningham 
believes  that  the  training  in  the  town  high 
school  should  be  broad,  including  the  required 
academic  subjects  for  college  entrance. 

The  electives  in  commercial  work  should  be  basic 
and  well  chosen,  thorough,  and  approximating  actual 
business  conditions  as  nearly  as  possible. 

When  in  business  college  at  Lincoln  several  years 
ago  I  took  a  course  called  “Salesmanship  and  Business 
Efficiency,”  which  1  have  found  very  helpful.  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  some  such  course  might  profitably 
lie  added. 

The  subject  of  bookkeeping  and  accounting 
was  adequately  presented  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Griesel, 
Omaha  Technical  High  School,  and  Floyd  E. 
Walsh,  dean  of  the  School  of  Commerce, 
Creighton  University,  Omaha.  In  his  summary 
Dean  Walsh  gave  this  interesting  conclusion ; 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  two  lines  of  recent 
effort  which,  to  my  mind,  are  just  as  important  in 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  accounting  instruction 
as  any,  or  perhaps  even  all  of  the  ones  already  men¬ 
tioned.  The  first  is  the  very  careful  preparation  of 
the  student  for  accounting  instruction,  the  emphasi> 
placed  on  the  economic  background  of  business.  This 
is  reflected  today  rather  generally  in  the  increased 
emphasis  which  is  being  given  to  the  economic  and 
industrial  phases  of  commercial  geography.  Freshman 
orientation  courses  in  general  business  are  also  playing 
an  important  role  in  preparing  the  student  for  ac¬ 
counting  instruction.  The  second  line  of  effort  has  to 
do  with  the  careful  study  and  shaping  of  the  whole 
College  of  Commerce  curricula  to  the  end  that  we 
may  not  only  offer  the  right  courses  but  that  they  be 
given  at  the  right  time  in  relation  to  other  commerce 
courses. 


Ohio 

Toledo 


HE  general  sessions  of  the  Northwestern 
Ohio  Teachers’  Association  were  well  at¬ 
tended  and  great  interest  was  manifested  in 
the  departmental  meetings.  Professor  James 
O.  McKinsey,  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
the  first  speaker  of  the  commercial  section, 
urged  that,  in  teaching  every  classroom  prob¬ 
lem,  use  be  made  of  the  many  concrete  illus¬ 
trations  supplied  by  the  immediate  community. 
He  said,  “The  student  should  be  given  a  broad 
background,  so  that  he  may  adapt  himself 


to  the  conditions  as  he  finds  them  in  business. 
In  many  cases  adaptability  is  of  more  impor¬ 
tance  than  a  technical  knowledge  of  ac¬ 
counts.” 

A  much-discussed  subject  but  ever  new  in 
treatment  was  true  of  the  talk  on  shorthand 
given  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Lewis,  of  Gregg  School, 
Chicago.  An  emphatic  plea  was  made  that 
since  students  should  write  on  the  first  day  of 
instruction,  a  penmanship  drill  should  be  given 
r'ght  from  the  start.  “Avoid  classroom  waste 
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of  time  and  effort,”  he  continued.  “As  en-  Gregg  Speed  Studies  facilitates  this  work, 

thusiasm  is  contagious,  please,  teachers,  radiate  When  an  article  in  this  text  can  be  read  by 

an  abimdance !  the  class  in  a  fluent  manner,  then  have  them 

“Concerning  transcripts,  the  latter  part  of  type  this  with  as  much  speed  as  possible." 

the  first  year  is  none  too  soon  to  teach  this  A  report  of  the  Cleveland  meeting  was  pub- 
subject.  A  correlation  of  the  Manual  with  lished  in  our  January  issue. 

{This  report,  including  the  IVisconsin,  North  Dakota,  and  other  Middle  West  Meetings  is  to  be  concluded 

next  month.) 


The  Core  of  Secretarial  Traininy^ 

(Concluded  from  page  mO/ 


It  is  an  easy  matter  to  get  a  good  text  on 
secretarial  training.  These  texts  are  vital 
factors  in  our  work,  but  in  addition  to  them, 
we  go  to  the  business  concerns  of  Akron  and 
ask  them  to  supply  us  with  letters  and  cata¬ 
logues  which  they  are  actually  using  in  their 
everyday  work.  We  have  no  trouble  to  get 
this  material,  and  we  are  dictating  daily  from 
it  to  our  advanced  class  in  stenographic  work. 
It  is  impossible  to  secure  a  text-book  that  will 
meet  local  conditions,  so  we  use  this  material 
as  a  supplement  to  our  text-book  matter. 

fF/tat  Constitutes  a  Good  Secretary? 

The  rating  scale  which  was  used  by  the 
National  Business  Show  in  adjudging  Miss 
Ruth  Oleson,  New  York’s  best  secretary,  might 
be  of  interest  here.  The  scale  follows : 


Quality  Per  Cent 

Personality .  25. 5 

Education  .  19.5 

Elxecutive  Ability  .  10.1 

Speed  .  7.2 

Accuracy .  16.6 

Initiative  .  6.9 

Tact .  9.6 

Experience  .  3.7 

Dependability  .  2 


You  get  from  this  rating  that  personality  is 
a  big  factor  in  securing  satisfactory  positions. 
So,  it  is  up  to  the  school  to  do  what  it  can 
to  develop  not  only  scholarship,  but  personal 
characteristics. 

I  emphasized  a  few  moments  ago  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  the  right  kind  of  school-home  environ¬ 
ment,  as  schoolroom  influence  has  much  to 
do  with  the  development  of  personality. 

The  Business  Standard 

In  this  connection,  I  think  we  have  a  big 
opportunity  to  help  our  students  cultivate 
cheerfulness,  sincerity,  tact,  business  ethics, 
and  other  qualities  peculiar  to  business.  Just 
the  other  day  one  of  our  graduates  was  sent 
back  to  us  because  she  utterly  lacked  a  sense 


of  business  ethics.  We  were  told  to  have  a 
talk  with  her,  point  out  her  faults,  and  then 
send  her  back,  as  her  technical  ability  was 
exceptional.  It  was  useless  to  ask  her  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  same  firm,  for  obvious  reasons,  so 
the  young  woman,  the  business  firm,  and  the 
school  suffered  because  the  school  failed  to 
get  across  to  this  young  woman  that  business 
has  a  standard  of  ethics  which  it  regards  as 
almost  sacred.  It  is  the  function  of  the  training 
school  to  impress  upon  the  young  people  they 
are  training  for  Commercial  positions,  some 
of  these  facts: 

1.  Their  false  notions  about  business — or  their  preju¬ 
dices  against  business  should  be  corrected. 

2.  They  should  be  taught  a  sense  of  respect  for  regu¬ 
lar  hours,  to  guard  against  asking  for  too  much 
time  off,  and  to  have  the  right  attitude  toward 
their  work. 

.3.  They  should  be  shown  that  increase  in  salary 
usually  comes  through  merit,  and  not  because  of 
their  particular  training,  or  education,  or  because 
they  are  a  graduate  of  any  particular  institution. 

4.  The  secretary  should  not  get  the  idea  that  her 
work  is  of  such  a  high  type  that  it  is  beneath 
her  dignity  to  do,  or  to  assume,  some  of  the  duties 
that  might  rightfully  belong  to  that  of  a  stenog¬ 
rapher. 

5.  They  should  be  shown  that  substantial  promotion 
and  real  progress  is  made  only  through  continued 
service,  where  it  is  possible  to  render  such  service, 
and  that  very  little  can  be  gained  from  changing 
positions  too  frequently. 

6.  It  should  be  made  clear  upon  leaving  school  that 
they  must  continue  their  studies,  especially  that 
of  reading  good  literature,  and  occasionally  run 
over  some  of  their  technical  subjects,  such  as  a 
review  of  the  shorthand  manual.  I  have  often 
advised  beginners  to  make  an  extra  carbon  copy 
of  their  dictated  matter  and  take  it  home  with 
them  for  shorthand  practice. 

Now  I  have  not  probably  followed  the  sub¬ 
ject  very  closely,  but  at  least  some  of  the 
things  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out  are 
necessary  before  we  can  even  start  on  the 
training  of  secretaries.  I  am  confident  that 
if  we  will  follow  in  part  or  entirely  the  sug¬ 
gestions  I  have  outlined  we  will  turn  out  a 
product  that  will  get  along  splendidly  in  the 
business  world. 


What  k  More  Convincing 
Than  Achievement? 

The  results  obtained  by  teaebers  with  a  typing  book  prove  more  than 
all  the  theories  that  have  been  expounded  since  Sholes  invented  the 
“Type-writer.”  When  these  results  are  obtained  by  teachers  seat- 
tered  throughout  the  country,  with  students  of  varying  capacities,  and 
under  varying  conditions,  the  achievements  are  all  the  more  significant. 

In  the  Provincial,  State,  County,  and  School  Typewriting  Contests 
of  the  last  dozen  years.  Rational-trained  students  have  won  twice  as 
many  events  as  all  the  other  methods  collectively.  The  last  World’s 
School  Championship  Contest  is  typical. 

PROOF  OF  OUTSTANDIISG  SUPERIORITY 

1.  The  World’s  School  Novice  Typewriting  Championship 
Contest,  New  York  City,  October,  1927,  was  won  hy  Mr.  Chester 
Soiicck,  a  Rational-trained  student,  who  began  the  study  of 
typewriting  in  the  Coraopolis,  Pennsylvania,  High  School  in 
September,  1926.  Mr.  Soucek’s  net  speed  was  81  words  a 
minute  —  RATIONAL  TRAINING  PRODUCES  SPEED. 

2.  Second  place  was  won  by  a  Rational-trained  student. 

Miss  Lucille  Coulombe,  of  the  Berlin,  New  Hampshire,  High 
School,  with  a  net  speed  of  80  words  a  minute,  and  with  but 
5  errors  —  THE  MOST  ACCURATE  RECORD  MADE  IN  THE 
CONTEST. 

.3.  The  four  most  accurate  records  were  made  bv  Rational- 
trained  students.  RATIONAL  TYPISTS  WRITE  ACCURATELY. 

4.  Sixteen  of  the  first  22  places  were  won  bv  Rational- 
trained  students.  RATIONAL  TRAINING  INSURES  THE  MAX¬ 
IMUM  PERCENTAGE  OF  SUCCESSES. 

5.  Twenty-nine,  or  76.3%  of  the  38  competing  State 
Champions  were  Rational-trained. 

The  strength  of  a  typing  method  is  shown  by  mass  results. 

A  few  isolated  successes  mean  little.  The  test  of  a  metliod  is  its 
achievement  in  open  competition  with  other  methods.  By  this,  or 
any  other  test  of  eflRciency,  Rational  Typewriting  is  away  out  in  front 
of  the  procession. 

Rational  Training  Means — Accuracy — Speed — Success 
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